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Robbins’s Geometry 
$1.25 


Clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. The 
simple, fundamental truths are explained rather 
than formally demonstrated and the work compre- 
hensively and suggestively outlined. 





IMPORTANT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 













2 + 3 oe 
Davison’s Practical Zoology 
$1.00 

Treats of the structure, life history, and relations 
of animals, presenting essential points about many 
species. Simple methods are given for collection 
and study, with numerous illustrations. 











Send for our new Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue of High 
School and College Text-Books 
















Blaisdell’s ,Composition-Rhetoric 
$1.00 


Fresh and interesting in character, simple and 
and suggestive, stimulating and inspiring. Trains 
the pupil to recognize and thus avoid his errors. 


NEW YORK 





world. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 








Samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 
these advertisements, may be had for the asking. 


Essentials in History Series 


Four Volumes. Each, $1.50 








Ancient, Medizval and Modern, English, and 
American history are presented by trained historical 
scholars, familiar with the needs of secondary schools. 
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: that the DIXON PENCILS are made in tue 
largest and most extensive Graphite Factory in the 
They are made under the most careful super- 
vision, and are inspected over and over again to see that 
only the perfect ones are sold and delivered to the schools. 
Someone has said, that whatever is to enter into the 
character of our nature, must have a place in the public 
school curriculum. Are they on the list of supplies 
called for in your schools ? 
Jz, will send you adequate samples so that you may make a 

~““euitable selection. 
THAT FITS is the only pencil that you need or should have in your school room. 


If not, let us know and we 


Remember that THE PENCIL 


A set of the initial letters used in 
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Composition in the Elementary School 
By Joseph S. Taylor, Pd. D. 


District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
This new book presents the science and art of composition in the 
It analyzes composition as a mental process 
and as a form of art, in order, by such analysis, to relate the sub- 
ject to other modes of expression, and to find the data necessary 
for the formulation of principles which govern the aim and method 
of teaching the art to children. 


By the same author 


Art of Class Managementand Discipline 


The value of every principle and device suggested has been demon- 
It is the only book we know of treating in detail, froma 
practical point of view, all the problems of government and man- 
agement that confront the teacher. 
than mere “‘order’’ good ‘‘discipline’’ is; 
effective control; how to secure all the ends of class government; 
and by what means the teacher may gradually secure self-govern- 
ment, and thus emancipate herself from the slavery of being a de- 
tective and policeman. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, :: 


12mo. Cloth. 


$1.00 


It shows how infinitely more 
what are the elements of 


> 


Cloth. $1.00 
NEW YORK CITY 


12mo. 


















For Review Work in Arithmetic 













school year. 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


by the author of ‘‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,’’ one of the most 
successful series of arithmetics ever published. 


Contains numerous 


examples under all topics taught in Grammar Schools, including ele- 
mentary algebraic work in the equation and fundamental processes. 
Just the book wanted for review work in the closing weeks of the 
Sample for 15 cents 


THOMPSON, BROWN G& COMPANY 


76 Summer Street, Boston 



















PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


LAKESIDE 





Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is. if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 















EBERHARD FABER: 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


NEW YORK 

















Subtract the time required to move 

a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


», The New Tri-Chrome 
\ Smith Premier 
Typewriter 














f It writes purple, red, or non- 
ha fading black according to the 
@ natureofthe work to be done. 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
YY Typewriter Company 
/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
















Interlinear 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Send for one 





HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 
Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 


educed to 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 
Paper-Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 5v cents each, 


Catalogue Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-853 SixTH Ave., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH we publish the Bercy, 


andother foreign | DuCroquet,Sauveur 
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THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 
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Time for Better Things. 


One by one the objections raised by the tradi- 
tionalists against the introduction of industrial 


‘training in the schools are converted into thin air 


by the facts of experience. The stock phrase, 
“We have no time for those things,” looks quite 
ridiculous in the face of the discovery that the 
“legitimate” work which, according to the tradi- 
tionalists, required every minute of the hours of 
school, is as well, if not better done, in the schools 
that do have time. 

An abundance of proof has been supplied, and 
new confirmations are constantly added. The most 
recent testimony—and splendid testimony it is— 
comes from Boston. Three years since, the Board 
of Superintendents of that city recommended cer- 
tain experimental modifications in the course of 
study of the Winthrop School, for the purpose of 
determining in what way the school might become 
more effective in training pupils for industrial pur- 
suits, without surrendering an iota of its efficiency 
in the preparation for admission to high school. 
The School Committee approved the suggestion, 
and a plan was put in operation. Industrial courses 
for girls were organized and maintained. The 
claim is made for the departure that it was the 
first definite incorporation of industrial training, 
as such, in a common school of elementary grade. 
So great has been the success of the experiment in 
these three years that on May 6 the Boston school 
board approved the recommendation of the Board 
of Superintendents that the work be extended to 
one or more boys’ schools. The plan is to give one- 
fifth of the time to definite industrial instruction. 
The department of drawing and manual training is 
now at work upon the elaboration of the details. 

The Boston superintendents have asked also that 
industrial training be provided for every afternoon 
in the week, for a limited number of girls, in the 
Hancock district. The pupils will give two-fifths 
of their entire school time to industrial work. Bos- 
ton’s leadership in this new departure will be 
watched with much interest. No doubt the results 
will add to the discomfiture of the friends for whom 
the problem of education was completely solved 
in the schools of their youth. 

And this brings up the question, Why is it that 
virile suggestions for better ways of training the 
young to greater social efficiency are almost in- 
variably attacked by teachers? Is it because the 
objectors love the young too much to risk exposing 
them to possible dangers? An insignificant per- 
centage of them no doubt do; I have known three 
or four of these fearsome good souls. The great 
majority, however, argue simply for the preserva- 
tion of a comfortable routine. They have settled 
down to fixed ways of doing things, and departure 
from these means unwonted labor. The ideal of 
these people is symbolized by an eight-day clock 
which is wound up every Monday morning and 
marks time with faithful thoroness. If they had 
the making of this world, and they look as if they 
had, they would have all the butterecups grow in 
one spot, all the daisies in another, and allthe Johnny- 





jump-ups in another. The exasperating confusion 
of things, which the good Lord has brought about, 
is in need of proper classification; and it is the 
duty of the schools to bring it about. That is why 
grammars and diagrammers are such delights to 
the heart. Creation only causes confusion. The 
schools seem to be there for the special purpose of 
preventing further creation. Go to, and let us 
classify, and if we do this thoroly, there will be no 
temptation to creativeness. There is no time. 

Good heavens, what desolation a comfortable 
teacher can succumb to! And there are principals 
and superintendents who thrive in such an atmos- 
phere. ‘‘Schola means leisure.’”’ To be sure; but 
teaching does not mean leisure. No, there are 
teachers who do not know leisure. Thank God! 
And they are the salt of the earth. They labor for 
growth, for light, for social efficiency, for the things 
that never get done. And they always find time 
for the better things. 


SEP 


Esperanto. 


At the fortieth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers, D. O. S. Lowell, of the Roxbury Latin 
School, spoke on ‘‘Esperanto; Its Value as a Lan- 
guage Study.” Mr. Lowell is an enthusiast on this 
subject. He has aroused such interest among his 
boys that a large class has taken it up as a serious 
study, and anything he has to say regarding it is 
certain to be well worth hearing. ; 

He declared, among other things, that, to his 
mind, the three greatest discoveries of the world 
were the alphabet, by which man _ expresses his 
thoughts; printing, which records them, and this 
universal language, which is to bring the world into 
international communication. This will tend to 
peace as well as progress. Esperanto is entirely 
practical, but its success depends upon the present 
generation. It needs not prophets but apostles. _ 

Mr. Lowell has a class of forty-two students in 
the Roxbury high school, studying Esperanto. 





The Hon. Henry Houck, the most beloved man 
in the state of Pennsylvania, has tendered his 
resignation from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, after forty years of continuous service, to as- 
sume the office of Secretary of Internal Affairs, to 
which the people of his state elected him last fall, 
by a flattering majority of votes. While his friends 
rejoice in the honors that have come to him, it is 
but natural that we should all feel a sense of regret 
at his separation from direct contact with the schools 
he has served so faithfully and so well. He is a 
grand good man, whose influence has been a bless- 
ing to many thousands. 


Dr. E. E. Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is to deliver five lectures on the histori- 
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cal development of Connecticut education at the 
Yale Summer School. Superintendents Van Sickle, 
Carroll, Hine, and Beede are also among the instruc- 
tors and will give courses in School Administration 
and Methods. 


Not Glasses but Clothing. 


Mr. Sinclair, secretary for Scotland, in introducing 
a bill in Parliament, explained its purpose as follows: 


The bill provides for the medical examination and super- 
vision of pupils at the option of the board, or where required 
to do so in special circumstances by the department. There 
is power also in the bill to do all that is necessary in the way 
of providing the necessary machinery for the provision of 
meals for school children, and also the power to spend 
money in certain well-defined cases for the same purpose. 
The clause deals with what may be termed neglected chil- 
dren. In the case of neglected children, it is provided that 
where, as the result of medical inspection or otherwise, it 
is brought to the knowledge of the school board that a child 
is neglected, or in a filthy or verminous condition, or ill-clad 
or ill-fed, it shall be the duty of the school board to make 
inquiry as to the reason. If the parent appears to be at 
fault, he shall be prosecuted as for cruelty to children, and 
provision made for the child accordingly. If the parent is 
unable, by reason of poverty or ill-health, to do his duty by 
the child, the case is referred to the Parish Council, but help 
given by the Parish Council for this purpose will impose 
no disability on the parent. The school board has the 
power in the meantime, and so long as may be necessary 
pending inquiry, to make provision for the child out of the 
school funds. 


New York City is afraid that the furnishing of 
eyeglasses free to children whose vision may be 
permanently injured for lack of them will produce 
socialism in some more or less virulent form. 


Pittsburg Teachers Want Better 
Method for Choosing Texts. 


The press committee of the Pittsburg Teachers’ 
Association has issued a statement regarding the 
manner of selecting text-books, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are selected: 

“No book company has the sympathy or support 
of the teachers, no petitions have been signed by 
them, and no recommendations have been made 
by them. After much careful investigation had 
been made as to the opinion of those who are daily 
using the present arithmetic text-book and as to 
the merits of the arithmetic submitted by the dif- 
ferent publishers, the book and periodical commit- 
tee of the Teachers’ Association embodied its find- 
ings in a report to Superintendent Andrews, to be 
used at his discretion. 

_“No amount of agitation should be permitted to 
distract attention from the self-evident proposition 
that changes in text-books should be made only 
when a superior book can be secured, ignoring the 
questions of whether it requires principals to read- 
just their course of study, teachers to familiarize 
themselves with new books, or book companies to 
relinquish a valuable contract. The present list of 
books in use in the schools, irrespective of the arith- 
metic, is not wholly satisfactory to the teachers. 

“No word of protest was raised in 1903 when 
text-books on nine subjects were changed, putting 
in thirty-two new volumes. After three years 
algebras and readers were again changed without 
protest and to no apparent purpose. 

_ “We believe that a radical change should be made 
in the method of selecting text-books. The pro- 
posal to change a book should come from the educa- 
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tional department of the school system andfa suf- 
ficient time should be given to permit of a careful, 
intelligent examination and test of books along the 
line of the proposed change. The exercise of undue 
influence by any book company should render it 
ineligible to compete.” 


A plan which promises much is to be tried in one 
of the New York school districts. A choral league 
has been organized, of the clubs of Public Schools 
Nos. 10, 48, 157, 170, and 184. The first semi- 
annual concert will be given at the Wadleigh*High 
School, on May 21, with Edward G. Marquard in 
charge. A series of such leagues would do much 
for music in the schools and in the community at 
large. In this country comparatively little has 
been done in the direction of developing choral 
singing, and every effort to foster it should be 
encouraged. 





President Roosevelt recently appointed Mr. James 
B. Reynolds to investigate tenement house condi- 
tions in Washington. Acting upon Mr. Reynolds’ 
report and recommendation, the President has now 
appointed a commission of fifteen to improve tene- 
ment conditions. It will be known as the Presi- 
dent’s Homes Commission. 





This is how the governor of Connecticut does it; 
the proclamation is neatly printed on a sheet 11 x 17 
so that it may be hung up in every school to remind 
the young of their duty as citizens of their common- 
wealth. 





STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
& 


ROLLIN S. WOODRUFF 


GOVERNOR 


A Proclamation 


N accordance with the statutes I hereby appoint 
Friday, May the third, one thousand nine hundred 
and seven as 


Hrbor and Bird Day 


I recommend that the day be devoted by our people as 
their opportunities may permit to the planting of trees and 
shrubs and vines. 

Besides the grateful benefit of a beautiful landscape 





that comes to a state and its communities blessed with 
abundant forests, the future material value of such property 
should lead to observance of the day appointed. 

The teachers of our schools are urged to impress upon 
their pupils the lesson suggested by this proclamation, and 
to stimulate in them a love of our song birds. The kindness 
‘to bird and animal is akin to love of humankind. 

Given under my hand and sea of the State, at the Capitol in Hartford, thi 
Twelfth day of April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 


and seven, and the Independence of the United States, the one hundred and 
thirty-first. 





ROLLIN S. WOODRUFF 


By His EXCELLENCY’S COMMAND. 


THEODORE BODENWEIN, 
Secretary. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in 


the Newspapers 





“Home Work.” 
[New York Sun.] 


From a school administration too much given to 
frills, fads, and fancies, it is good to hear an occa- 
sional note of conservatism. Such a note is sounded 
in the present investigation by our public school 
ew of the matter of home work required of 

upils. 

‘ With almost complete unanimity—how could it 
be otherwise ?—New York principals report the 
attendance of mischievous consequences upon the 
ill-advised requirement of home preparation for 
classes. They propose various remedies, some sensi- 
ble, some ridiculous, nearly all inadequate. 

‘he real remedy is simple. Probably that is why 
the schoolmasters are unable to see it. Too little 
is done in school, too much left to be done at home. 
Five hours a day is certainly sufficient, even with 
overcrowded class-rooms and too heavily recruited 
grades, for the work of review, preparation, and 
recitation. To require more time of children in the 
primary and grammar grades is brutal. 

Germany is even now discussing the heart-rending 
problem of child suicides caused by school condi- 
tions similar to our own. To avoid such a develop- 
ment our school directors could do nothing more 
conducive to real progress than to take a step back- 
ward; drop the ‘‘play studies,’ abolish ‘‘home 
work,”” readjust the schedule of study and recita- 
tion periods—ang give the child a chance to be a 
child instead of a prodigy in goggles. 


Does Education Improve Matters? 
[St. Charles (Mo.), Banner News.] 


Discussing the recent gift of one million dollars 
by a wealthy Philadelphia lady for the promotion 
of education among the colored people of the South, 
the Cleveland Leader expresses doubt as to whether 
the white people of that section will look upon the 
gift with approval. More than likely, according to 
this authority, will Southerners look upon it as a 
“firebrand ignited by a lover of peace.’’ However 
justified it may be, the impression prevails among 
many Southern people that a little education, so 
far as the colored man is concerned, is a dangerous 
thing. They profess to believe that, so long as the 
negro is kept in ignorance, with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of his real social, industrial, and political con- 
dition, he is comparatively quiet and peaceful, 
usually harmless and, while amounting to nothing 
more than any other animal amounts to, he occa- 
sions no trouble other than being in the way of 
people who want to work. Keep him in this state 
of ignorance and it is possible to get along with him, 
but give him the beginnings of an education and he 
becomes quarrelsome and unmanageable. 

Booker T. Washington, the greatest of all colored 
educators; claims to have solved the problem of 
negro education in such a way as to make of the 
rawest, most ignorant black man a_ useful citizen, 
but it must be admitted that public education of 
the negro has not been so successful. Mr. Wash- 
ington’s idea is to teach the black man that it is 
honorable to work. He impresses upon the colored 
boy and girl the fact that their success in life de- 
pends alone upon their own ability to do some one 
thing, and do it well. He teaches them how to 
farm, educates them in the trades, while at the same 
time not neglecting their instruction in the arts and 
sciences. So far, his efforts have been unusually 


successful, and no complaint, even from Southern 
people, has been heard of the results of his teaching. 
While it may be set down as a moral certainty that 
the differences between the white and black people 
of the South are of such a character as to demand 
settlement without the interference of a third party, 
it is not unreasonable to presume that Miss Jeanes, 
the Philadelphia benefactress of the race, had in 
mind the character of Mr. Washington’s work when 
she made the munificent gift for the education of 
the wards of the South. If such sums as this were 
placed in his hands, or in the hands of trustees to 
be used by him, there is little doubt but that he 
would use it to the great moral and intellectual up- 
lift of his race. Considered in its last analysis, 
ignorance begets crime, however different it may 
appear in the South. Being both ignorant and lazy 
the colored man of the South naturally becomes a 
criminal. To remove him from the criminal class, 
therefore, it follows that he must be educated to 
that point where he may fully understand his rela- 
tions to society, and, above all, be taught to work. 
This is the work undertaken by Mr. Washington 
and the South is better for such as he. 





Fads in Penmanship. 
[Springfield (Mass.), Union.] 

It was not so very long ago that the school board 
took vigorous exceptions to the Union’s criticism 
of the adoption of vertical writing for the schools of 
this city. A change back again to the slant system 
followed, however, and now the services of the su- 
pervisor of penmanship are to be dispensed with, 
which may or may not be a wise step, but is an indi- 
cation that there is to be a gradual turning away 
from the fads of education. During the superin- 
tendency of Dr. Balliet it would have been consid- 
ered heresy for the Republican to say what it said 
yesterday, to wit: “It has long been a criticism 
that pupils born without the knack of writing a legi- 
ble hand had gone out of the schools wretchedly 
poor penmen. Business men who have employed 
pupils out of the schools have many times testified 
to this fact, but the reason for it has never been 
apparent.” It will perhaps be recalled that we 
have suggested more than once that a possible rea- 
son for the poor penmanship of our school children 
might be found in the attempt to teach them an 
unnatural chirography, which, by the time they 
had learned it,must be abandoned for some newer fad. 


Fast Behind in Education. 
[New York Tribune.] 

A fact which will be surprising to some Eastern- 
ers is that people of the Middle West are ahead of 
them in the matter of average education. The rate 
of illiteracy in cities of 25,000 or over in the North 
Atlantic States, which include New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, was at the 
date of the last national census 5.8 per cent. and 
outside the cities 7.3 per cent. 

In the North Central States, which include Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota; 
Iowa, Missouri, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, the percentages were 3.3 and 4.6 re- 
spectively. In the former division there are eighty- 
seven universities and colleges, with 29,995 under- 
graduates and 3,003 graduate students, while in the 
latter there are 187 institutions of this character, 
pa 40,537 undergraduate and 2,827 graduate stu- 

ents. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


It is rumored that the meeting of The Hague 
Peace Conference next summer may be postponed. 
Germany has flatly refused to discuss the British 
disarmament proposals. Austria and Russia take 
the same position. It is consequently probable that 
the Conference could arrive at no results. In such 
case it would perhaps be as wise not to hold one. 





The Stromboli volcano continues intermittently 
active as it has been since April 28. The vegeta- 
tion about the mountain has been destroyed. The 
people continue to leave the Island. 

James Hampden Robb, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York, says that the authori- 
ties of Westminster Abbey will probably permit the 
Society to place a memorial of William Penn in the 
Abbey. 





Since last September, Admiral Henry N. Man- 
ney has been on a tour of inspection for the United 
States, of the naval armaments and equipment of 
European nations. After visiting Germany, France, 
Denmark, Italy, England, and Scotland, the Ad- 
miral thinks that the United States is ahead in all 
essentials. He says that on the great English 
Dreadnought, altho there are ten twelve-inch guns, 
only seven of these can be used in broadside fire. 
We are now building in the United States three 
large ships, each of which will carry only eight 
twelve-inch guns, but the entire eight can be used 
broadside. 

The United States leads in the science of wire- 
iless telegraphy. The Admiral says that his ob- 
servations abroad confirm the belief that the spark 
system used in this country has advantages over 
the Paulsen system which is largely used abroad. 
He says also: 

“T find we can still give foreigners points on 
cable construction. We are even ahead of the ship- 
yards of Scotland, where I carefully examined the 
strands of cable and the methods of weaving. 

“Of the various naval yards and armament works 
I have visited, I believe none surpasses the estab- 
lishment of the Krupps, in Germany. We are, of 
course, behind in this respect.” 





The School of Fine Arts at Yale University has 
several unique collections, among which the Trum- 
bull Collection of historical paintings is of special 
interest to teachers. A special plan for making 
this and the other art collections of use to teachers 
has been adopted for the coming Summer School. 
The instructors who give the regular courses in 
drawing and painting, are to exhibit and discuss 
these paintings with any of the members of the 
Summer School who may wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 


Kuroki Here. 

General Kuroki and his staff, representatives of 
Japan to the Jamestown Exposition, arrived in 
Seattle on May 2. They had been delayed by fog 
in Puget Sound. 

Daylight fireworks were set off as the party landed. 
A hundred Japanese girls sang the national anthem. 
The General’s carriage was almost covered with 
flowers presented by school children. 

In the evening a reception for the Japanese visi- 
tors was held at the Ranier Club. General Mead 
was present. 





Riot in India. 

Serious rioting has been reported from Eastern 
Bengal. There are fears of a native outbreak in 
Lahore. The authorities are preparing to suppress 
one by force of arms. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, has issued a_ proclamation forbidding 
meetings of all kinds. 

Bands of rustics armed with bludgeons have been 
crowding into the native city. They have been 
enlisted by the leaders of the rebellion. 

Troops and bodies of police have been drafted 
into the City of Lahore from all parts of the Province 
of Bengal. The fortifications of the city have 
received a special inspection. 

May 10 was the anniversary of the beginning of 
the great Indian Mutiny of fifty years ago. 


Tributes to the Late Professor Smyth 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 

It is probable that there has been no death in this 
city for a generation which has been so widely 
mourned by such a number of persons who called 
him friend, as in the case of Professor Albert H. 
Smyth. It was not true in his case that he was 
without honor in his own neighborhood. He was 
beloved by ten thousand boys who had come under 
his instruction, by thousands of others here who 
had either met him or had listened to his fascinat- 
ing lectures or read his excellent books. The loss 
is one which cannot be repaired, for in scholarship 
he had few equals. 

But it was hardly known to Philadelphians how 
large a figure this quiet gentleman cut in the literary 
world of two continents. He was young, but had 
already established a reputation .that was singular, 
and he had many calls to other fields of labor where 
possibly he would have attracted more attention. 
He had a passion for the high school and the boys 
had a like feeling for him. His lectures were per- 
haps the most popular of any of the faculty, which 
includes many brilliant men, but it was not only what 
he said, but his personality that was the attraction. 

And it is perhaps most interesting of all to learn 
that in the little village of Stratford-on-Avon the 
mourning is as sincere as in this city. Annually he 
visited the home of the Bard of All Time, and was 
well known to nearly all the local inhabitants. Un- 
doubtedly he was one of the greatest students of 
Shakespeare of this age, and it seems a great pity 
that more of the results of his researches have not 
been preserved. It is well known that Americans 
have in many respects done more than the English 
to awaken the love of Shakespeare, which had 
slumbered so long. Washington Irving found Strat- 
ford-on-Avon almost ignored by the English. Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness is by far the most dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean scholar living. Ameri- 
cans have practically restored the parish church 
and made the museums possible because of their 
constant patronage. And Professor Smyth was one 
of the most ardent Shakespeareans who have ever 
lived. No wonder that there are tears to-day be- 
cause of his demise. 

But the great monument which Professor Smyth 
has left consists not of his edition of the works of 
Franklin, nor any of his published volumes, but in 
the affectionate interest he inspired among his 
pupils in the love of English literature. That work 
will endure because it will be handed down to many 
generations. 
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Temple of Neptune Found. 

Interesting discoveries have been made in ex- 
cavating at Paestum, an ancient Greek city in Italy. 
A magnificent roadway twenty-five feet wide and 
flanked by sidewalks, has been brought to light. 
The pavement is of large stone blocks. It shows 
deep ruts worn by the wheels of heavy chariots. 
A beautiful Doric temple to Neptune has been par- 
tially uncovered. 


Strikers on New York Water Front. 

From 3,000 to 4,000 longshoremen went on strike 
in Hoboken on May 6. They were employed on 
piers of the American, Red Star, Holland Ameri- 
can, North German Lloyd, and other lines. They 
demand an increase in wages, from thirty cents to 
forty cents an hour for day work, and from sixty 
cents to eighty cents an hour for night work. A 
general strike against all the transatlantic lines in 
New York is threatened. 

Representatives of the different lines held a con- 
ference on May 7. It is reported that they decided 
to resist the men’s demands. 





Mission of Peace to South America. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has appointed Diego Men- 
doza, formerly Minister of Colombia to Washington, 
as envoy to South America to study conditions 
there, and see what can be done to establish con- 
ditions of peace and concord in Latin America. 
Sefior Mendoza will be accompanied by Professor 
W. R. Shepherd, of Columbia University. 

A Palatial Infirmary Plant. 

The new workhouse and infirmary in the Borough 
of Hammersmith, London, is said to equal a noble- 
man’s mansion in art and luxury. 

The entrance to the building is between hand- 
some screens fitted with pitch pine and plate glass. 
One of the floors is of tiled mosaic work, surrounded 
by a dado of ware of the most expensive type. 
Every part of the building is brilliantly lighted with 
electricity. A system of duplicate wiring has been 
installed. Counsel for the Rate Payers’ Association 
said this system had been suggested recently for 
Buckingham Palace, but it was rejected on ground 
of expense. 

The dining hall is almost baronial in style, and 
equal to anything in any of the great colleges of the 
country. The light in this room is softly diffused 
by means of stained glass windows. The site and 
the building cost over $1,300,000. 





Great Lakes Open. 

Spring navigation has opened again on the Great 
Lakes. This restores one of the greatest channels 
of internal traffic in the United States, if not in the 
whole world. It extends from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the far Northwest, by way of the Erie 
Canal from New York to Buffalo, thru the Great 
Lakes to Superior, Duluth, and many other points, 
and on westward over many railroads. 

The opening of navigation this year has been 
later than usual. The first two vessels to attempt 
the flight thru the heavy ice floes on Lake Erie were 
caught in the ice jams and were unable to proceed 
up the lake or return to port. It was well on toward 
the middle of April before the fleet got into clear 
water. The ice is still coming down the lake in 
huge floes, but there is sufficient clear water to per- 
mit vessels to make the trip up the lake without 
serious delay. 

The grain fleets are already on their way to the 
East. The great ore carriers of the United States 
Steel Corporation have started for the Upper Lakes. 
Hundreds of vessels at the head of Lake Superior 
are getting ready to discharge Eastern freight and 
load up Western products. 
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On April 30, the discharge at Superior, Wis.; 
amounted to the record-breaking total of 150,000 
tons of Eastern freight bound for the West. New 
ships are needed, and they are being turned out of 
the yards as fast as possible. 

Canal Labor Rates Fixed. 

A far-reaching decision of Secretary Taft, as to 
the rates of pay and conditions of labor on the 
Isthmus of Panama, was made public on May 5. 

The decision applies to three classes of work— 
steam shovelmen, including engineers, cranesmen, 
and firemen, locomotive engineers, and conductors. 

The shovelmen asked for increases as follows: 
Engineers from $210 a month to $300, cranesmen; 
from $185 to $250, and firemen from $83.33 to $110. 
Secretary Taft says that the present rates are suffi- 
cient. All other conditions of labor he finds are 
better on the Isthmus than in other sections of the 
world where such labor is employed. 

He says that while unhealthful conditions for- 
merly prevailed there, conditions are now much 
bettered and yellow fever has been stamped out. 
He recommends a premium for length of service 
which will be a yearly increase of three per cent., 
the recipient to have served one year in his class. 

He grants the request of the locomotive engineers 
for $210 a month. The conductors will also re- 
ceive $190 instead of $170. 





Serious Strike in San Francisco. 
Conditions in San Francisco have been rendered 
uncomfortable by the strike of the 1,700 union 
motormen and conductors of the United Railroads. 
A riot occurred on May 7 in which about twenty 
persons were seriously hurt. 


Ibsen Manuscripts. 

A number of unpublished writings by Henrik 
Ibsen have lately been discovered. When Ibsen 
left Rome in 1864, he placed two bags of manu- 
scripts in the rooms of the Scandinavian Associa- 
tion of Rome. The bags were shelved and forgotten, 
and finally after the Society left the house, sold 
with a lot of rubbish. When Ibsen returned to 
Rome, he inquired for them in vain. They were 
found at an antiquarian’s many years ago by a 
Dane who was living in Rome. He kept them as 
curiosities. When he died he bequeathed them 
to the Royal Library of Copenhagen on condition 
that they be published by Professor Carl Larsen, 
a prominent Danish author. Permission to do 
this has now been obtained by Professor Larsen 
from Ibsen’s heirs. 


Roosevelt Hits Target Far Away. 

Mr. Roosevelt in Washington opened in Charles- 
ton, the fifth triennial Schuetzenfest of the National 
Schuetzen Bund of America. Lieutenant Farrow 
aimed the rifle which the President fired. It was 
adjusted on a pedestal to which was attached a 
magnetic contrivance. By the completion of an 
electric circuit, a delicate hair trigger was pulled 
and did the shooting. Near the rifle was rigged 
a big telephone receiver, and when Mr. Roosevelt 
made his shots, he was able to hear the welcome 
crack of the rifle. While he did not make a bull’s- 
eye, he got within the twenty-four circle twice, 
and within the twenty-one circle once. | 

Governor Ansel, of South Carolina, joyfully an- 
nounced the result of the three shots to the Presi- 
dent, and conveyed to him the congratulations and 
thanks of the National Scheutzen Bund. Riflemen 
from many States were present at the fest. A 
handsome gold medal was presented to the Presi- 
dent of the organization on behalf of the Emperor 
William. It is to be worn by the President of the 
Schuetzen Bund at National fests. 
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Palm Sunday at Cologne. 


[Travel letters of a Schoolman.] 


This is the first city in our journeyings so far 
which all of us have visited before, and we are agreed 
in our appreciation of the place and, most of all, of 
its cathedral. Our first day here is nearly past, 
and it has been full. It began on the eve of Palm 
Sunday, with a Gurzenich concert. The program 
was from Brahms (Nos. 5, 121, and 68). For an 
hour and a half a chorus of some two hundred voices 
worked away on “Ein deutsches Requiem.” I was 
disappointed—there was much sweetness and beauty; 
but very little volume and an evident lack of the com- 
munication that comes from certainty and from 
understanding between conductor and chorus. The 
‘vier eruste Gesingo,” by Droon Krau, bass, were 
a splendid experience—tho rather a long one, but 
Germans do not mind full mouthfuls. I visited a 
class the other day which read von Kleist’s “‘ Katchen 
von Heilbroun” thru aloud that morning with only 
half an hour’s intermission for second breakfast— 
from nine to twelve, and then ran over time to talk 
about the play. The final number of the concert was 
a symphony, here the orchestra came out with power. 

We were late to bed because of the concert, but 
were at the Cathedral for service at nine this morn- 
ing and again at eleven and five. The great nave 
is nearly four hundred by fifty feet—a few hundred 
people were seated, but thousands and thousands 
stood, and at one time this great crowd burst out 
into song with the organ, but, for the most part, 
the music was by the choir—a host in itself, but in 
the far reaches of the Cathedral there was no need 
of recessional to give distant effects. Before the 
nine o’clock service the attendants formed in order 
inside the huge center door, and a red-robed beadle 
peeked thru a hole until the bishop came with his 
retinue to demand entrance. The beadle on the out- 
side rapped thrice, the doors were thrown back, and 
the two bands joined forces with a wonderful showing 
of incense, holy water, costumes, and embraces. 

Between times we went to the art museum. The 
permanent portion contains that beautiful Queen 
Louise, by Richter. Any portion of the picture 
attracts; the face is beautiful, and the dress is 
rich and real. I wonder where the original of that 
other picture of her is, the one with the two sons 
beside her? Other pictures I recall are Josef Win- 
kel’s “‘Totentanz”’ and Walter Ferle’s ‘‘ Vengiel uns 
unsere schuld.”” A full series of reproductions of 
Bécklin’s works was shown, and I was interested 
to find that all the pictures that I do not like belong 
to his latest period. The portrait of himself painted 
at this time bears no resemblance that I can see to 
those of earlier periods. A charming little lad of 
eleven or twelve was in the gallery with his father. 
I watched him going from picture to picture with 
German earnestness, and soon came out the note- 
book. There is one of Bocklin’s paintings which 
represents God the Father showing Eden to Adam 
—the latter a young boy of primitive faun-like type. 
To my delight the boy laughed and laughed over 
this picture. Another picture is ‘‘A summer day,” 
showing naked boys in and about a river. But he 
never saw this at all! If it had been marked “ Fauns 
bathing” he would have noted it down, for I dis- 
covered that his specialty was mythology! 

There was also a temporary exhibition.of modern 
Miinchen paintings. Gabriel Max had a girl with 
a pet dog reaching over her shoulder and rubbing 
cheeks—the title, ‘“‘Gliicksbringerin”; Leo Putz— 
some women parading with peacock tails; Schramm 
—Zittan turkey cocks that stood out in paint so 
thick that it could be plowed away. The morning 
paper bids us remember that Miinchen naturalism 
is far from that of ‘‘verriicht” Berlin. In the for- 


mer there are not, as in the latter, any sinning thru 
“‘naughtiness”—if there is error it is due to bad 
taste—it is a naturalism of the spirit! How every- 
thing does polarize! 

In another interval we took a ride thru the va- 
rious rings outside the old wall—they run in names 
from the old Ubii who were here before Colonia was 
named by the Romans thru Saxon, Barbarosa, the 
Hohenzollerns to Kaiser William I. 

This afternoon for nearly an hour we watched 
the great Palm Sunday procession pass. Boys, 
girls, women, men, priests, banners} emblems, 
coursed thru the streets. A conservative estimate 
based on counting that I did would place the num- 
ber at over ten thousand—the number of St. Ur- 
sula’s virgins, who have shared fame with Cologne. 
As they marched on praying or singing, many of 
them so tired they could scarcely keep on their way, 
I understood better than ever before the spirit and 
the form of some of the crusaders and also some of 
the economic aspects of the Roman Church and 
of human nature. 

We saw the Carnival at Miinchen, and were told 
that it was mild compared to what would be seen 
at Kolu. Of course, it was not the same people in 
many cases who marched to-day and in February 
on Fat Tuesday, but the two processions are closely 
allied in philosophy. 

To-day I spent at Dusseldorf, and among other 
buildings saw the house where Heine was born. 
The lines beginning ‘‘ Mein kind, wir waren kinder”’ 
come to mind in this connection. In English they 
could run: 

My lad, we two were laddies, 

Two joyous, little lads; 

We crept to the coops where the roosters perched 

And hid ourselves in the straw. 

The boxes in our courtyard 

We carpeted thruout, 

And lived therein together 


And made a palatial house. FRANK A. MANNY. 





Ice Bound. 


Prince Edward Island, the smallest province of 
the Dominion of Canada, has been ice-locked away 
from the rest of the world most of the time since 
last December 20. Ice-breaking steamers have 
managed to make occasional trips to Georgetown 
at the easterly end of the Island from Pictou, N. S. 
Mails have been taken over the dangerous Cape 
Tormentine route. 

The passage is made across the narrowest part 
of the strait in open boats fitted with runners. The 
crews of the boats drag the frail craft over the ice 
hummocks, and when open water is reached they 
row them to the next ice field. 

The cable connecting the Island with the main- 
land broke in the winter, and repairs could not be 
made until the ice went out of the strait. There was 
no communication until the Government established 
wireless stations at Pictou and Cape Bear. 

The people of Prince Edward’s Island complain bit- 
terly that the Government at Ottawa has not done 
all it should to keep the promise to maintain traffic 
across the strait in the winter. The Island officials 
have appealed to the British Crown to relieve the 
situation. During the first week in May, the ice 
began running out of the strait, so that the boats 
will soon be able to run regularly. 

Owing to a bountiful harvest season the islanders 
did not suffer greatly. Three years ago, however, 
fodder gave out in the winter and the stock had to 
be killed to prevent it from starving to death, 
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The Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition. 
By MARGARET J. Copp. 


In planning a pleasant and profitable vacation, 
the thoughts of the teacher naturally dwell, in this 
summer of 1907, on the little band of brave men 
who planted the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America at Jamestown, Va., three hundred 
years ago. We are well acquainted with the steps 
trod by the Pilgrim Fathers, which have made the 
soil of New England hallowed ground, and it does 
not detract from the honor due their memory that we 
should turn our thoughts this year to the ter-cen- 
tennial celebration on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. 

Jamestown is now but a memory of the past, and 
the swift rushing waters of the James River cover 
much of the site of the original settlement; so the 
Exposition has fittingly been placed at Sewell’s 
Point in the environs of Norfolk, from which it is 
easily reached by street-cars and ferry. It is only 
six miles from Cape Henry, where the English ships 
first cast anchor in Chesapeake Bay, and the old 
Cape Henry lighthouse, erected in 1691, still stands 
to mark the spot. This summer the three ships of 
Captain Newport’s little flotilla will rival in our 
interest the three caravels of Columbus, and the 
reproductions of the Susan Constant, the Godspeed, 
and the Discovery will prove attractive features 
of the naval display. 

The Jamestown Exposition will well repay a 
visit, and low fares, by rail and water, will make 
the trip possible to many who have not been able 
to afford the trip at the usual high rates. Thoat the 
opening date the Exposition wasin an incomplete con- 
dition, vacation time will find it ready for inspection. 

To secure the fullest benefits from the time, the 
trip should be well planned, and some suggestions 
may be found helpful. It is littlke warmer than 
Atlantic City, and refreshing sea-breezes temper 
the summer heat. Cool, light clothing is needed. 
White dresses, tho so pretty, are troublesome to 
keep spotless and crisp, but plenty of shirtwaists, 
with suits of light-weight woolen and light sum- 
mer silks, will be found especially useful. A rain- 
coat, or wrap of some kind, with an umbrella suit- 
able for either rain or shine, will be necessary. In fact, 
one needs just such an outfit as one would require 
for ashort trip to the seashore, discarding all super- 
fluities, which only add to the cares of the raveler. 

A little note-book and a good-sized hand-bag will 
be invaluable to the teacher on such a journey, 
and a collection of pictures and postals may be 
made which will add interest to the school-room 
lessons thruout the coming year. 

The railroads and boat lines convey tourists to 
Norfolk as a terminal point. The Exposition is 
five miles from this town, from which it can easily 
be reached by boats, railroads, electric cars, and 
automobile lines. There are many ways of reach- 
ing Norfolk, but an ideal trip would be, after a 
stop at Washington and a glimpse at the sights of 
our National Capital, to take the evening boat to 
Norfolk. Leaving at 6:30 P. M., passing down the 
Potomac with Mount Vernon in view, a cool night 
on the waters of Chesapeake Bay would bring the 
tourists to Norfolk at eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing, with the day before them to decide on the de- 
tails of future movements. 

A Bureau of Information, “‘Tourist and Hotel 
Exchange,” at 26 Plume Street, Norfolk, offers its 
services free of charge to new arrivals. There is an 
Inside Inn at the Exposition, and numerous small 
hotels and boarding-houses give board at lower 
rates, so there are good prospects of comfort for 
those who come prepared to accommodate them- 
selves to,the differences of Southern ways of living. 


Of course, the Exposition itself is our first thought. 
The excursion tickets are good for thirty days, and 
part of this time may profitably be spent at the 
Exposition, which has a beautiful setting in its 
landscape gardening and the blue waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The exhibits from the great navies of the world 
will probably first attract our attention. They 
have come across the waters to do honor to our 
nation. They are not simply ships of war, but may 
also be regarded as the police force which keeps 
good order upon the seas. They have stamped out 
piracy, and slave-traders, and have made the way 
of “‘those who go down to the sea in ships” a path 
of peace and safety. For this beneficent work 
they are entitled to our respect, while the perfection 
of their mechanism compels our admiration. A uiew 
of them will be of much interest to inland people. 

The Jamestown Exposition is not, as some have 
charged, a mere glorification of war. There will be 
the usual display of arts and manufactures; and 
in addition, modern social problems will receive 
attention and may be studied under the heads of 
Municipal and Rural Improvement; Social Better- 
ment Movements; Charities and Corrections; Pre- 
vention and Diminution of Accidents in Trade; the 
Regulation of Industry and Labor; and Hygiene, 
while school education will have an exhibit of the 
Children’s Model Playground; a Model School, 
and Model School-room. 

The vicinity of the Exposition, so rich in historic 
associations, to many will be even more interesting 
than the Exposition itself. Convenient arrange- 
ments have been made for reaching most of the 
places by rail or steamboat. Jamestown will be a 
Mecca for tourists this summer. The waters of the 
James River have cut thru the little neck of land, 
so that the old peninsula is now an island. After 
many vicissitudes the ownership of this island 
passed into the hands of Mrs. Louise J. Barney, 
who, inspired by a desire to save this interesting 
spot from destruction, deeded twenty-seven acres, 
the western end of the island, to the Society for the 
Preservation of Virginian Antiquities. This society 
will complete the sea-wall to save the land from 
further encroachments from the river. They will 
also erect a memorial statue to Captain John Smith, 
and a reading of the pages of Fiske’s “‘ Virginia and 
Her Neighbors” will give us renewed faith in the 
stories so dear to our childhood, which have suffered 
so much from the indiscriminating skepticism. of 
present days. 

The names of the Powhatan Guards, and the 
Pocahontas Hospital at the Exposition recall the 
Indians who were here before the white man came, 
and the bronzed statue of Pocahontas, which stands 
in the Court of Honor at the Exposition, is a model 
of the one which is to be erected on a granite pedes- 
tal at Jamestown,—an enduring monument to the 
little Indian maiden, who in womanly pity and 
loving kindness brought food to the starving settlers. 
The Pocahontas Memorial Association has this pro- 
ject in charge, and the statue will be placed near 
the old church tower, which still stands, as if guard- 
ing the graves whose crumbling stones tell of the 
lapse of time. 

“Jamestown is a veritable buried city, and the 
plough and spade unearthed memorials which recall 
the days of John Smith and other founders of the 
colony.” Pieces of armor, sword-hilts, gold, silver, 
and copper coins have already been exhumed, and 
the little negro children on the banks of the James 
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play with the beads which formed the proud adorn- 
ments of powerful Indian sachems in the days of 
long ago. 

The forms of Anglo-Saxon freedom, which have 
crystalized into the institutions of our Government 
of to-day, had their first existence in the New World 
in Jamestown. The first representative assembly 
in America was held in her old church. 

A trip up or down the James River will give op- 
portunity for a view of many of the fine old historic 
mansions of Colonial days. Westover, Brandon, 
Shirley, and Claremont are ancient manor-houses 
which belonged to the foremost men and women of 
Colonial times. 

After the burning of Jamestown, during Bacon’s 
rebellion, came another fire, this time accidental, 
then the seat of government was moved to Williams- 
burg. It is forty miles by rail from Norfolk, and 
a drive of seven miles from Jamestown. It isa little 
old-fashioned town of some two thousand inhabi- 
tants, and life goes on in the easy Southern fashion. 
The College of William and Mary is here, founded 
in 1692, the second oldest college in the Union. 
The Court House was designed by the eminent 
English architect, Sir Christopher Wren, who built 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London. The town was 
named after King William, and the principal street 
has, to us, the strange name of Duke of Gloucester. 
Many quaint and interesting old buildings are to 
be found in this little town. Bruton Parish Church 
is the oldest English church in use in this country, 
dating from 1632. Here they show the font said 
to have been used at the baptism of Pocahontas, 
and the signature of Washington is found many 
times on the parish register. King Edward sent 
them a Bible upon their last anniversary, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave them a carved stand for it. 
Here we may also see the home where the Widow 
Custis lived, who afterwards became the wife of 
Washington. 

What recollections cluster around near-by York- 
town, where the surrender of Cornwallis practically 
ended the Revolutionary War! Here memory 
brings us face to face with: 

“The old Continentals 
In their ragged regimentals.”’ 
And the chivalric Lafayette stands beside the 
majestic figure of Washington at the completion of 
a great work well done. Our nation is a sacred 
trust from the heroes of those old times. 

Coming down to more modern days, at Hampton 
Roads, just off the Exposition gounds, was fought 
the great battle between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac during the Civil War. Some of us may re- 
member the anxiety which came with the appear- 
ance of the dreaded iron-clad Merrimac, and the 
relief which came when she met more than her 
match in the little Monitor, and the Union fleet was 
saved. But let us thank God that those evil days 


have passed away and that the banners of peace . 


float over our land. In this twentieth century we are 
learning a “‘more excellent way” to settle our disputes. 

At Hampton, three miles and a half across the 
the water from the Exposition, is the Hampton 
Institute for the education of Indians and negroes. 
This is well worth a visit, and its fourteen hundred 
students receive valuable educational and indus- 
trial training. Booker T. Washington was educated 
— The National Soldiers’ Home is at this place 
also. 

It is not necessary to mention all the points of 
historic interest, for the soil of Virginia has probably 
been the scene of more stubborn and bloody struggles 
during the early settlements, the Revolutionary War, 
and the Civil War, than any other portion of our 
country, and the travelers may direct their steps 
at will. The little side trips cannot fail to be a 
pleasure and delight. 
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Tho there is so much of historic interest con- 
nected with this Exposition, the lighter side of life 
has not been forgotten, and going on the “ War- 
path” will be reminiscent of many innocently merry 
hours on the ‘‘Midway” and the “Pike.” The 
grounds surrounding the sixty-four exhibition build- 
ings have been made beautiful with over a million 
flowering shrubs, plants, and vines, and early sum- 
mer will be the time to see them in their prime. 

The electrical display will be a feature of the 
Exposition. Many novel effects are promised, and 
more than 350,000 lights will add their brilliance 
to the beautiful scene. On “‘Flirtation Path” will 
be installed a unique scheme of lighting, and hun- 
dreds of ‘“‘skiddoo” lamps will shed their winking, 
blinking light upon the “modern knights and ladies 
fair’ in ‘‘love’s young dream.”’ Fourteen thousand 
eight hundred times each little light will wink and 
blink from seven o’clock in the evening till mid- 
night, so the mathematically inclined will have a 
fine basis for most abstruse calculations. 

There is no reason why sea-bathing, boating, and 
all the enjoyments of a seashore resort should not 
be combined with a trip to the Exposition, as Vir- 
ginia Beach, Ocean View, Pine Beach, Old Point 
Comfort, and other seaside resorts are within a few 
minutes’ ride by trolley from the Exposition grounds, 
and after such a varied experience, with mind and 
body alike refreshed and strengthened, the teacher 
will return feeling that the vacation trip has been 
both pleasant and profitable and that time has 
been well spent in visiting the Jamestown Ter- 
Centennial celebration. 





The world-famous Alhambra, at Granada, Spain, 
is said to be in pressing need of repairs. The north- 
ern wall of the tower of Comares has sunk until 
there is great danger of collapse. The marvelous 
ceiling of the Hall of Comares may fall in at any 
time. The Machuca Gallery is endangered. 


The drinking orchid is found in South America. 
This plant takes a drink whenever it is thirsty, by 
means of a tube. When not in use, the tube is 
coiled up on top of the plant. 


Mahogany trees are rather hard to find. They 
do not grow in clusters, but scattered thru the 
forest. It requires a skilled woodsman to find 
them in a dense undergrowth of brush and vines. 
He seeks high ground, climbs to the top of a tall 
tree, and looks about for the peculiar foliage of the 
mahogany. 

It takes two men a full day to fell a large mahog- 
any tree. Large spurs project from the trunk at 
the base, and scaffolds are built so that the tree 
can be cut off above these spurs. This leaves a 
stump ten or fifteen feet high, which is great waste, 
as it really contains the best lumber. 


The Age of Trees. 

Brazilian cocoanut palms live for six hundred to 
seven hundred years. The Arabs assert that the 
date palm frequently reaches the age of two hun- 
dred to three hundred years. Wallan’s Oak, near 
Paisley, Scotland, is known to be over seven hun- 
dred years old, and there are eight olive trees on 
the Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, which are 
known to have been flourishing in 1099. 

The yews at Fountain Abbey, Yorkshire, were 
old trees when, in 1132, the abbey was built. A 
redwood in Mariposa Grove, California, is a mani- 
fold centenarian. Baobab trees of Africa have 
been computed to be over five thousand years old, 
and the deciduous cypress at Chapultepec is con- 
sidered to be of a still greater age. 

Humboldt said that the Dracena Draco at Oro- 
tava, on Teneriffe, was one of the oldest inhabitants 
of the earth. 
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Purposes of the Playground Association of America. 


From a letter to, the Trustees of the Sage Fund a the Secretary and Associate Treasurer of the Association, 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 


The purposes of the Playground Association of 
America may be summed up under the five fol- 
lowing heads: 

I.—To study the general plans of playground 
construction and administration, to perform such 
experiments with new features as seem promising, 
and to make such plans and schedules as may be 
of general value. The following are some subjects 
for studies which should yield immediate returns: 

1. (a) A standard equipment and recommended 
use of a playground of one-half acre, with $500 to 
expend, a playground of an acre, etc. (b) A stand- 
ard home playground for small children. 

2. Lists of approved games for children of var- 
ious ages. 

3. Best use of the playground at night. 

4. An economical and sanitary wading-pool and 
swimming-pool. 

As an illustration of the value of a plan: The 
Playground Plan for Washington which was drawn 
by the Association at its first meeting, has already 
been adopted by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and by the Board of Education. It has 
been quoted in several magazines and many papers 
and will undoubtedly have a very considerable 
influence in the development of the playground 
systems of the various cities. 

II.—To collect in a playground library and 
museum all available knowledge on the subject. 

This should consist of: (a) All published books 
and valuable magazine articles on play or play- 
zrounds, as well as volumes of clippings from 
newspapers on the subject; (b) pictures of equip- 
ment, of playgrounds, and of games in the different 
cities; (c) lantern slides of the same; (d) biograph 
pictures; (e) mounted pictures of the systems in 
the different American cities, with models of typical 
playgrounds; (f) maps and charts showing the 
extent of the movement, nature of control, etc.; 
(g) a small staff of students and lecturers who could 
make bibliographies, digest the material for the 
public press and magazines, who could give illus- 
trated lectures on the subject anywhere that agita- 
tion should be most needed, and furnish information 
to all inquiries. All parts of this library and 
museum should be for circulation, except e and /. 

III.—To give publicity to all the information 
collected in the library and museum, or thru studies 
and experiments. 

This should be accomplished by (a) a syndication 
of the material in the various papers and magazines; 
(6) thru the journal of the organization, The 
Playground; (c) thru great public conventions, 
such as the meeting in Chicago; (d) by holding in 
certain of the great cities special classes for those 
who contemplate going into the work; (e) by secur- 
ing a more adequate training in play and better 
comprehension of the social and moral elements 
involved from the normal schools of physical 
training and other normal schools of the country, 
with a view to providing play leadership and play 
companionship in connection with the public schools. 

IV.—To register and keep account of trained play- 
sround workers and facilitate the filling of vacancies. 

V.—To promote the extension of playgrounds and 
the love of sport among the people. 

This should be accomplished by (a) putting one 
or more secretaries in the field to organize existing 
agencies or new associations, especially in the 
South, to carry on this work; (b) to stimulate an 
athletic spirit among the people by organizing 
athletic leagues, holding play festivals, etc. 


In order to institute this work and carry it on 
for next year, we shall need, in addition to our 
regular income from memberships, about $20,000, 
and we would respectfully request such a contri- 
bution from the Sage Fund. In justification of 
this request, we would urge that at the expense of 
a few thousand dollars expended in this way, we 
should be able to guide the expenditure of millions, 
and stimulate the movement in many places which 
have not thus far taken it up. The world move- 
ment has grown largely from the activities of the 
German organization which is founded on a plan 
similar to our own. The child labor organization 
has done more to arouse interest and secure legis- 
lation on child labor within three years than has 
been accomplished before for a century. Public 
conventions on a popular subject such as play- 
grounds serve as sources of research and awakening 
for the leaders, and of new interest and under- 
standing for the people thru the reports of the press. 

We would urge that it is more difficult to finance 
a national movement by small contributions than 
a local movement, and that our association is only 
one year old and can depend more largely on its 
membership later. A charity which consists in 
securing and furnishing information never has the 
same popular appeal as does one which appeals 
directly to the sympathy. In aiding this move- 
ment you would not discourage present contributors, 
but rather stimulate new ones and intelligent public 
action over wide areas. If the trustees of the Sage 
Fund see fit to aid this movement, it will give it at 
once’a prominence before the people which will 
greatly facilitate all the work it is trying to do. 

We would urge further that the playground 
movement is already a great one, and it seems on 
the eve of a new and great expansion, so that play 
facilities shall be furnished to every child as much 
as school facilities; that in Chicago and Boston there 
are combined with the playground a public gym- 
nasium, bath, free public library, and auditorium, 
thus making a great social center for the community. 
This grouping of public utilities at a single center 
seems to secure a great economy in the cost of sites 
and in operating expenses. The various features 
seem also to be better used when established sepa- 
rately, as each seems to draw patronage to the 
other, a center thus serving as a sort of social de- 
partment store. 

The construction of these public utilities involves 
the expenditure of millions of dollars annually, and 
the subject of their proper placing should be given 
competent investigation at once. 

If the trustees of the Sage Fund consider this 
application favorably, we should be very much 
accommodated if we can hear from you by the time 
of our annual meeting on the 20th of June, 1907, 
in order that we may plan our work for neat vear 
accordingly. 
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' The meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union, in New York City, April 29-May 3, is a vivid 
reminder of the growth and extension of the kinder- 
garten system in the United States. It is a little 
more than half a century since Dr. Henry Barnard, 
one of the pioneer enthusiastic advocates of the kin- 
dergarten idea, in his report to the Governor of Con- 
necticut characterized the kindergarten, as ex- 
hibited in the London and Hamburg examples, as 
“by far the most original, attractive, and philo- 
sophical form of infant development the world has 
yet seen.” 

Dr. Barnard became the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and it is natural to find 
him emphasizing in his reports to the Senate the need 
and value of the kindergarten as part of the great 
public school system. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that the first 
kindergarten in this country was, it is claimed, 
established in 1858, at Columbus, Ohio, by Miss 
Caroline Louise Frankenburg, to whom belongs the 
honor of being the Nestor of American Kindergart- 
ners. Among the little students in that historic 
school was Wilson L. Gill, founder of the School 
City system of public instruction. 

Kindergartens were established in Hoboken, N. J., 
in 1861, and in New York City, in 1864. But it was 
not until Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, took 
up the work that the movement received the im- 
pulse which gave it national prestige. Miss Pea- 
body, like many others, at that period opened her 
kindergarten without special training. ith char- 
acteristic humility and good sense, realizing her 
shortcomings, she gave up her tentative labors to 
go away and study. The same year, 1867, in which 
Dr. Barnard assumed his duties as head of the new 
Government National Educational Bureau, found 
this simple, earnest pioneer American kindergarten 
exponent in Europe studying the kindergartens 
as instituted by Froebel. A year later she re- 
turned, to establish kindergartens with the full and 
enlarged conception of all that the idea involved 
for child culture and for the teacher; and to give 
a lasting and elevating impetus to kindergarten ad- 
vance in America. 

The idea of starting kindergartens was talked of 
in Milwaukee as early as 1853, it appears, thru the 
interest of Mrs. Carl Schurz, who had studied the 
system in Germany, and who had infused Miss Pea- 
body and others with her enthusiasm. A so-called 
kindergarten was conducted in Chicago as early as 
1865. But nothing permanent and really scientific 
was established in this country until after Miss 
Peabody’s return from Europe—the great need 
being naturally for properly trained kindergartners. 

It was in 1870 that the first kindergarten training 
school in the United States—that of Mme. Kriege— 
was opened in Boston. During that year Miss Pea- 
body lectured on the system before the senior class 
of the Normal College, of New York, and the year is 
notable as being the date of the establishment of 
the first charity kindergarten in America, in con- 
nection with the Poppenhusen Institute of the 
Conrad Poppenhusen Association, at College Point, 
N. Y. It is an interesting fact, too, that in 1870, 
the first public school kindergarten was opened in 
Boston, which was, unfortunately, discontinued 
= several years’ successful operation, for lack of 
unds. 

Two years later, Miss Marie Boelte, (Mme. Kraus 
Boelte), a gifted pupil of Mme. Froebel, conducted 
a private kindergarten in a young ladies’ seminary 
and the following year instituted an independent 
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kindergarten and normal class. The same year, 
1873, Miss Susan E. Blow started the model kinder- 
garten training school in St. Louis, which has been 
a centrifugal center of kindergarten influence and 
extension ever since. The latent kindergarten sen- 
timent in Wisconsin bloomed that year by the open- 
ing of the first public kindergarten in that State. 

It was not until 1874 that the kindergarten came 
into flourishing existence in Chicago. It began 
with a private kindergarten in the home of a de- 
voted mother and trained kindergartner, Mrs. Alice 
H. Putnam, who formed a study class and drew 
other mothers into it, and who is largely responsible 
for the establishment of the kindergarten in the 
public schools of Chicago. 

In 1876, thru Mrs. Putnam’s influence, the first 
free kindergarten in Chicago was opened in the 
rooms of Dwight L. Moody’s church; and in that 
year, thru the Children’s Charitable Union, the first 
free kindergarten was opened in New York City. 

The year 1877 is signalized by a remarkable ad- 
vance in the extension of the kindergarten in New 
England, thru the inauguration of the notable 
group of free kindergartens carried on by Mrs. 
Pauline A. Shaw, of Boston, the public-spirited and 
philanthropic daughter of the great naturalist, 
Agassiz, who for eleven years maintained kinder- 
gartens numbering as many as thirty-one in a single 
year, under the general direction of the gifted and 
able kindergartner, the late Laliah B. Pingree. 
These kindergartens, it should be noted, were after- 
wards taken over by the Boston Public School 
Board. 

A year later, 1878, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
instituted the first church kindergarten, at Anthon 
Memorial Church, New York City, and Prof. Felix 
Adler led in the establishment of the first kinder- 
garten by the Ethical Culture Society. 

It was in the summer following that Professor 
Adler carried the kindergarten idea to the Pacific 
Coast, where it was so enthusiastically received 
that the San Francisco Public Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation was formed and incorporated at once, its 
efficient organizer being the talented author and 
kindergartner, ‘‘Kate Douglas Wiggin,” now Mrs. 
Riggs, then Miss Kate Douglas Smith. 

The year 1879 is marked by the first published 
translation of Froebel’s original ‘“‘Mother Play”’; 
the work of Miss Josephine Jarvis. In that year, too, 
Kindergarten Associations for the extension of the 
kindergarten in public schools began to spring up. 

Cincinnati and Philadelphia came into line, each 
society beginning with a single free kindergarten 
and increasing the numbers until the entire group 
was taken over into the public school system. In 
1879, too, the late Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, began her 
good and great work for kindergartens in San Fran- 
cisco. ° 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century 
were years of definite and permanent growth for 
the kindergarten, which had attained a solid base 
of popular acceptance and appreciation. In 1880, 
the inona, Minn., State Normal School was 
equipped with the first kindergarten and kindergar- 
ten training department. The State of Wisconsin also 
adopted the idea for its normal school. The Cali- 
fornia Training School, of which Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin was founder, and director for ten years, was 
instituted in 1880. 

The public school board of Milwaukee, Wis., 
adopted kindergartens in 1882, which marked a 
new era in the extension of public kindergartens 
among schools of the Middle West. In 1887 Phila- 
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delphia formerly accepted the kindergarten as part 
of the public school system; Boston followed in 
1888. At the close of the decade there were forty 
free kindergartens in San Francisco, chiefly main- 
tained by the association founded by Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, which leads all others in the number of 
kindergartens instituted and in its contributions 
for the good work. 

It was not until 1899 that New York City began 
the great organized movement for kindergartens, 
which has now surpassed that of any other city. 
The first kindergarten of the New York Association, 
ae Watson Gilder, president, was opened in 
1890. 

In 1891, the five Leland Stanford, Jr., Memorial 
Kindergartens of San Francisco were endowed by 
Mrs. Stanford, who gave $100,000 for the purpose. 
In 1892 the International Kindergarten Union was 
formed at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

In 1893 the public schools of New York City were 
increased in efficiency by the addition of kinder- 
zartens. 
ble addition in 1894 by the publication of Miss 
Blow’s first book on Froebel’s system, ‘‘Symbolic 
Education,” followed a year later by the transla- 
tion of the “‘Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s 
Mother Play.” 

It was in 1896 that Teachers College, Columbia 
University, set a new standard for kindergarten 
training, placing it on the college basis and requir- 
ing the four years’ course after the high school, a 
plan now followed by the University of Chicago 
and other higher institutions. 

Kindergarten practice has been greatly improved 
by the preparation of a definite plan of instruction 
suggested by Miss Blow, and by the production of 
Froebelian songs and plays, and other contributions 
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to kindergarten instruction, with expositions of the 
philosophy of Froebel and of the Child Study and‘ 
Child Training principles. 

In 1898 the number of kindergartens reported by 
the Commissioner of Education was 2,884, with 
143,720 pupils in 189 cities, of which 1,365 were 
public, with 95,867 pupils. 

Four years later the number of kindergartens had 
risen to 3,244 with 205,432 pupils, of which 2,202 
were public school kindergartens in 289 cities. The 
number of private kindergartens had been reduced 
to 1,042. In 1903 New York City had 404; Chi- 
cago, 113, and Philadelphia 197 public school kin- 
dergartens. In 1904, New York listed 449, in 1905, 
491, and in 1906, 549 public kindergartens, in addi- 
tion to those maintained under private and char- 
itable auspices. In September, 1907, Brooklyn will 
observe the tenth anniversary of the introduction 
of public school kindergartens which number 217 
with 7,918 children. Queens County has 93 kin- 
dergartens with 2,642 children enrolled. These 310 
kindergartens, it is pointed out by Miss Fannie- 
belle Curtis, who has directed the work from the 
beginning, cover a territory of 207 square miles, 
represent every nationality and condition, from the 
most congested centers with their foreign popula- 
tion to the suburban districts with kindergartens 
set, as they should be, near fields and woods. 

The influence of the kindergarten is an irrepressible 
and accruing achievement. The change that has 
infused the principle of self-activity into all educa- 
tional work in America, from the earliest instruc- 
tion to the university, is freely credited to the kin- 
dergarten. It represents the fundamental idea of 
all the educational reforms of the last half century, 
and an idea which may be regarded as still in the 
bourgeoning period of its expansion and growth. 





The Psychology of the Voice. 


By ELLA POWELL. 


[Lecture given at the April Meeting of the Kraus’ Alumni Kindergarten Association.] 


Is there Method in Singing? 


How formidable, in the general acceptation, is 
the term ‘‘Method” in singing. It suggests the 
intricate, the difficult—discourages the timid, and 
oft hushes the first call of the spirit—desire—into 
melancholy silence. This is because of much mis- 
understanding; ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life. It is the result of putting the stress 
upon the letter, forgetting the spirit. 

The late Charles R. Adams, of Boston, one of the 
greatest and most successful teachers of the voice 
this country has yet known, said once, when asked 
what method he taught: “‘I have no method but 
common sense applied to the individual.” 

True as hisstatement of principle is, it is arash one 
to be made to the general public, if one regards 
financial results paramount in a profession; for the 
public in general demands ‘‘much ado about 
nothing,”’ follows with bated breath the myster- 
ious, and fawns upon the novel. 

A young woman came to me with the intention 
of taking vocal lessons. ‘‘What is your method?”’ 
she questioned. ‘‘That of the birds,” I replied; 
“they know nothing of the glottis and epiglottis— 
they only feel, listen—then open their mouths, and 
God speaks thru them in undulations of melody.” 
There was a blank expression on the young woman’s 
face. Later I heard her say to another, ‘‘But she 
says she has no method; I want to study with 
some one who has a method.” 

One will say, “‘a voice is a gift from birth.”’ Cor- 
rect—but I claim that the timid one who has never 


sung a song, but has the earnest desire to sing—a 
speaking voice, and a listening ear, can sing. The 
glorious voice, the gift from birth, represents only 
a greater degree of development of the gift which 
lies in every soul. 

The timid one will never sing, perhaps, as the 
glorious voice—but she will sing most acceptably, 
surprising herself and her friends; by patient appli- 
cation, by listening objectively and subjectively 
she will grow like the lily of the field that toils not, 
for patient work is not anxious toil. She will no 
longer be called timid, for voice building is character 
building as well as body building; it makes for the 
well-rounded, for personal magnetism. The voice, 
both in speaking and singing, is to me a most inter- 
esting indicator of character. It is not “art for 
art’s sake,” but all art for the soul’s sake, else it is 
useless. Back of every tone, even in the simplest 
exercise, should be the thought of consecration to 
good, otherwise you will produce a tone that does 
not move the listener or develop your own spirit. 

If one is singing of the dewdrop, there must be 
indicated those tones to poetry and see—mentally— 
the glistening beads of the meadow. Or if they will 
listen to the sky-lark, as it soars and sings, then 
imagine themselves the bird, winging and singing, 
imitating first mentally, then orally, the tones, and 
they will take the message to their audience that 
the mechanical singer could never inspire, no mat- 
ter how correct, technically, her execution. 

First, then, to sing—we must feel, then think, 
concentrate, then observe, and withal become con- 
scious of the power of our birthright. We were 
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created in the image and likeness of God. Carlyle 
says: “‘See deep enough and you will see musically; 
the heart of Nature being everywhere music if you 
can only reach it.” To one who understands the 
science of vibrations, the science underlying all 
creation, this statement is clear. 

The old philosophers were no longer dreaming 
when they spoke of the “music of the spheres.” 
Archibald Lapman, while not having their full 
realization, catches a glimpse of these deeper things 
when he says: 

We have not heard the Music of the spheres, 
The song of star to star; but there are sounds 
* * * * * 

That Nature uses in her common rounds, 

The fall cf streams, the cry cf winds that strain 
The cak, the rearing cf the sea’s surge, might 
Of thunder breaking off afar, or rain 

That falls by minutes in the Summer’s night: 
These are the voices of Earth’s secret soul, 
Uttering the mystery from which she came. 

To sing causes vibrations in the body that are 
constructive to the nervous system, and destructive 
to inharmonious conditions. Much attention is 
now being given, by many physicians, to the healing 
power of music, especially in nervous diseases. 
Also the calming effect of music on the insane can 
be noted. If it can so move another, how much 
more good it must be able to do for the person 
producing it—especially in singing, for that is 
directly a mind and soul exercise. One should 
begin to sing in early childhood and continue it 
thruout one’s lifetime. Josiah Booth, in his guide 
to music, says: “‘It is as natural to many children 
to sing as to laugh, and withcareful training and good 
example almost all would grow up well able to 
make satisfactory use of their voices.” Dr. J. 
Solis Cohen, of the Jefferson Medical College and 
Natural School of Oratory, says: ‘‘If a child shows 
talent for singing, it is not too early to begin about 
the fifth or sixth year.” The youngest pupil I 
have had, and one of the most satisfactory of all 
I’ve had, was a little girl of eight years. I did not 
attempt to develop the voice, but to preserve it, 
which should be done up to the age of fourteen. 

When studying with Della Sedie, of Paris, I heard 
him sing at the age of seventy-five, with a voice as 
fresh as that of a young man. His comprehension 
of the vowels, their different shades, their form and 
placement, I have yet to find surpassed by any 
system. 

While awakening the spiritual side of the natural 
art of singing, learn two simple things, viz., breath 
control and open throat. The breath directs the 
utterance of the spirit in its message; the open 
throat makes way for its outgoing. 

While all knowledge of physiology is valuable, 
I claim no difficult terms are needed to make these 
two conditions comprehensible. A pupil came to 
me breathing from the chest with closed throat. 
I had difficulty in making her comprehend. At 
last I said: ‘‘ You once had a doll that said ‘mama 
—papa.’ Remember that it did not speak with 
its lips and tongue but from a main-spring in the 
center of its body. Imagine yourself the doll, and 
that you have swallowed a small parasol, the handle 
of which reaches down to the main-spring, the upper 
point touching the roof of your mouth. Now, in- 
stead of pressing your main-spring with your hand, 
as in the doll, imagine you draw in your breath at 
that point, and let the breath hold your main-spring, 
allowing only a small stream of it to travel up the 
handle of the parasol, opening it, as it climbs, and 
resting, lightly against the upper front teeth. This 
mental gymnastic at once resulted in diaphragm 
action and open throat; and so with kindergarten 
methods I accomplished in five minutes what a 
discourse on the mechanism of the body would not 
have done in five hours. The same illustration, 
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however, cannot be given every pupil. The teacher 
must be the locksmith to fit the keys until the door 
of their comprehension is opened to their own treas- 


ures. 

A teacher, getting five dollars for a half-hour 
lesson, said to me repeatedly: ‘‘Hold up your 
chest.”” At once I made a strenuous effort with 
the muscles of my shoulders to lift the chest. Ri- 
gidity of body soon followed, when—if he had shown 
me the power—the breath—supporting the chest, 
both body and mind would at once have become 
poised, so that the spirit could have done its work 
in peace. All children breathe naturally, but as 
they grow older, thru wrong thought, wrong dress, 
wrong habits, they become abnormal and breathe 
unnaturally. Hence it behooves us to become as 
little children before other things will be added 
unto us. Man-made methods have never yet im- 
proved on Nature’s laws. 

I am told that a well-known teacher in New York 
claims, that to train the voice for speaking, in dra- 


matic work, the voice for singing is necessarily 


impaired. From this opinion I differ. The same 
principles apply to speaking that apply to singing, 
and by them impediment of speech, stammering, 
can be overcome. All arts are attributes of the 
soul; the perfection of one must, by the law of 
relation, aid the others, else there is something 
wrong in the creative force—the ‘“‘Method”’ is not 
natural—not according to the great fundamental 
law of harmony in God’s universe that requires no 
sacrifice of one member for the development of 
another, in either physical or spiritual body. 

Correct breathing and distinct pronunciation, 
particularly thru right comprehension of the vowels, 
are the simple attributes of the mechanical trinity 
of song. Having this machinery naturally pre- 
pared, let the spirit give the magic signal—sing— 
thus speaking as: 

God spoke, and thru the soundless realms of space 
The keynote of created music rolled, 

And time felt harmony within its hold, 

The pulse-beat of Eternity’s embrace, 

The Infinite in finite hearts we trace, 

As ages strike the chords by Love controlled; 
The Earth is vibrant, and with rhythm untold, 
All sounds in Nature’s orchestra find place. 

‘Close to Nature,’”’ then, is the call of the hour— 
the simple life. All things that are naturally done, 
are easily done. ‘Know thyself,” then will you 
sing without method, manifesting the glory of God. 


PON 


For years we have been accustomed to hear of 
Russian universities being closed for political 
reasons. Here is something new: A cable from 
Germany announces that the Prussian Government 
has decided to close the public kindergarten at 
Charlottenberg, a suburb of Berlin. The reason 
assigned is that the children are becoming infected 
with socialistic doctrines! The dispatch fails to 
state whether these toddlers are of the school of 
Marx or Loselle. The Government evidentiy believes 
that a ton of prevention is worth a pound of cvre. 

ETON 
Coliese in New Home, 


On May 7, the faculty ard students cf the Col- 
lege ci the Cty cf New York inoved up to their 
fine uew build.ngs on Washington Heights. ‘rhe 
day was the sixtieth hirthdiy of the college. 

A forraal gocd-bye was sa'd to the outgrown 
structure downtown. The ceremonies took place 
in the Chapel. 

President Finley mcd2 a brief address. He ac- 
knowledged three recent gifts to the college. One 
was the first picture of it ever made; another, a 
collection of papers and a flag that once belonged 
to Townsend Harris, the founder of the college; the 
third, $10,000. 
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Work of a Village Education Association.* 


In dealing with the subject assigned me I have 
found it extremely difficult to separate in thought 
the work of a village from that of a city education 


association. My experience with an education 


association has been in a city, but in a city made 
up of a dozen villages which, combined, constitute 


‘the seven wards of the city of Newton, Massachu- 


setts. But while ours is a city association, it is 
doing its work largely by committees, these com- 
mittees forming in effect as many village associations. 

Much that I say will be found applicable alike 
to city and village associations. 

I shall assume at the outset that you have started 
a Village Education Association because you fully 
realized :— 

That the chief function of one generation is to 
put the next on the stage, and that your association 
will be an aid in fulfiling this most important duty. 

That before you started it, you saw clearly its 
necessity, and understood just the object for which 
it was to come into existence, otherwise you might 
fritter away a good deal of valuable time and do 
the cause more harm than good by discounting 
beforehand any future and better-considered move- 
ment in behalf of the schools. 

I hope that you have not formed it simply be- 
cause it is the fashion, for in that event it will not 
live long and will accomplish little while it lives; 
and dying an early death, it will do harm by giv- 
ing teachers and the public the impression that the 
schools and the educational community have been 
weighed in the balance and have not been found 
wanting. 

I also assume that in forming your association 
you have not aimed to add another to the thousand 
excellent education associations already in exis- 
tence, conducted by teachers and_ professional 
educators. It would be useless for us’ parents to 
try to reveal to the world a-new theory and prac- 
tice of education. This is best done by the ex- 
perts who have had their local and national asso- 
ciations from early times, and who are better able 
than are we to discover what is the science, and 
what should be the art, of education. 

I also assume that you have not set yourselves 
up as censors of the teachers or of the school au- 
thorities, or even given the community the impres- 
sion that you know more about schools than they do. 

That you have not announced your intention 
to reform the schools. They may need it,—they 
may not. In most cases this remains to be found 
out later. 

I assume that you are assuming at the outset 
that the teachers and school officers are as good as 
can be had, or at least as good as you deserve. If 
they are not, that will appear in due time as a re- 
sult of the legitimate work of your association. 

May I not also infer that you found that you 
needed an association to aid you in finding out just 
what is being done in your schools, or, as the Brook- 
line Association has well put it, ‘to interpret the 
schools to their patrons’’? ‘ 

Perhaps you had a still better reason for forming 
your association, namely, to find out your full duty 
as parents, and thru the association to gain help 
in doing that duty. 

If you have found that yours is primarily a pa- 
rents’ rather than a teachers’ association, that it 
is a home as well as a school association, you have 
probably decided, as I have, that our organizations 





*An address delivered by request at the Conference 
of Education Association at Newark, N. J 


By D. C. HEATH, Bosion. 


should be called Home and School Associations 
and not Education Associations, which in one sense 
they are not, and which in any sense is liable to 
be wrongly understood. 

Having advanced thus far, you have doubtless 
learned that one of the chief functions of such a 
body is to create public sentiment and to arouse 
public spirit, for with the right quality and quan- 
tity of public spirit your labor is not in vain. And 
do not forget that, as Mr. Howells says, ‘‘ You have 
no right to expect public spirit from anybody but 
the public.” 

You will therefore lay plans to interest the pub- 
lic as early and as fully as possible in your work, 
for it is the public that pays the taxes, and it is the 
taxes that help to do in our schools what superin- 
tendent, school board, and teachers may have 
long desired to do but cannot accomplish without 
the proper appropriations. When the people are 
thoroly aroused, almost anything can be done that 
it is desirable to do with and in the schools. 

The people should be interested, because they 
own the schools; while the teachers are employed 
to give their best thought, time, and strength to 
serving the owners. It is therefore for the tax- 
payers to say whether the schools are the best 
they are willing to have or are capable of making. 
It is for the education associations to gracefully 
and skilfully bring home to the taxpayer such 
information concerning the schools and concern- 
ing his duty toward them as will cause him to will 
to do that duty. 

Having thus formed your association with intel- 
ligent purpose you will be anxious to learn next 
just what machinery you need and how best to 
keep it going without friction and with the most 
desirable results. Therefore I may be pardoned 
some suggestions based on experience, for what has 
once been done can usually be done again. ~ 


Committees. 


First, divide the whole membership into com- 
mittees, each of which will take the responsibility 
of investigating and discussing the special work 
assigned to it or chosen by it. This makes every 
member an active member. Select a good, wide- 
awake, intelligent chairman for each committee, 
and throw on him the responsibility of keeping his 
committee busy. 

The committees may be made up according to 
the members’ interests, and yet I think that in 
large villages or cities the members living in a 
given neighborhood or ward should make one 
committee, those in another section another com- 
mittee and so on. The members of a committee 
will then know one another, and the parlor meet- 
ings (for I advise these) can be conveniently attended. 

It is a good plan for each committee to serd 
notices of its meetings to the whole association, 
in order that other members interested in the spe- 
cial topic to be discussed may be present if they so 
desire. Besides, by this plan other committees are 
spurred to better work, or more frequent meetings, 
when they thus discover that they may be falling 
behind. 

When a committee having some special subject 
in charge is ready to report, a meeting of the whole 
association may: be called to hear and discuss the 
report, and the talking will be at a definite mark 
and progress will be made. 

In this connection it is worth while to suggest 
that it is better that speakers from abroad should 
be engaged to talk, not on general educational sub- 
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jects, but on the special topics, or one of the special 
topics which the association has under considera- 
tion, or on a topic that will help to solve some local 
problem. 

By concentrating our whole attention on the 
subjects of daily medical inspection of schools and 
the providing of playgrounds for the children, and 
by securing speakers who have discussed these 
special topics, we have the unanimous vote of the 
Board of Health and the unanimous vote of the 
school committee of Newton for daily medical in- 
spection, and we are now expecting the Board of 
Aldermen to make the small appropriation which 
the Board of Health asks for this purpose. 

We have also secured a playground of several 
acres, centrally located, for the use of three wards, 
the city appropriating one-half the money for it 
and the citizens raising the other half by subscrip- 
tion. 


The School People. 


Teachers should be welcomed as members, not 
so much with a view to helping or criticising them 
as to get their point of view on all questions, and 
that they may set the association right as to the 
conditions which actually exist in the schools. 

Teachers ought to welcome, and I think they 
will welcome, such an opportunity to get their 
views and needs before the people. 

A few days ago I asked the superintendent of 
schools of a small village that has an education 
association, what he had to say in favor of such 
associations, and he replied, ‘‘There are three direc- 
tions in which our association has done good, and 
only three. First, it has kept an intelligent class 
of people interested in the schools; second, it has 
given the cranks an opportunity to discover that 
they are cranks, and third, it has established a 
medium thru which teachers can get certain mat- 
ters before the people without volunteering infor- 
mation, which they will never do.” 

Having a fair number of teachers and about one- 
fourth of the school board as members of our New- 
ton Association, we have hit upon the happy plan 
of making them a special committee on reforms 
within the schools; in other words, we have set 
the school people to reforming themselves, a much 
more agreeable way for them and for us. 

The discussion of questions in the association 
suggests to the school people what reforms they 
may well undertake. The looking-glass can be 
held up to them in such a way that they discover 
their blemishes without having them pointed out 
specifically, and the school board man will get 
point after point, and will straightway take many 
of them to his board, and before you are aware of 
it, he will have some of your suggested reforms 
well under way. 

At one of our meetings last year we had under 
discussion the possible, not to say probable, but un- 
known defects in children’s sight and hearing. A 
school board member came to me after the meeting 
and said, ‘‘Why should we not test the sight and 
hearing of the children in our Newton schools?” 
Of course I replied that we should, and that the 
numerous oculists in the city would help to make 
the test an inexpensive one. He early brought the 
matter to the attention of the board, and an appro- 
priation was made to try the plan in a few schools 
as an experiment. I feel tolerably sure that this 
test will lead to the examination of the eyes, if not 
the ears, of our whole school population. 

It is also a good thing to have some member of 
the school board explain to you periodically the 
new things contemplated or under way in the school 
board. The help in such cases is mutual. 

It has been suggested that we should have the 
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candidates for the school board, or their friends, 
appear at one of our meetings and give such infor- 
mation about the proposed new members as would 
help our association to vote intelligently, but we 
imperatively refuse to entangle the association in 
politics in any way. We have been asked to make 
an effort to get women on the school board, and to 
take sides in other matters which political parties 
are interested to accomplish, but we have invaria- 
bly refused, because we do not believe that politics 
should have anything whatever to do with the schools 
and because we feel that the moment we take sides 
in politics our association will be doomed. 


Plans. 


It is a good thing to have a social half-hour at 
the beginning of each meeting to promote acquain- 
tance between members and between parents and 
teachers. It will be found also that some members 
will express their opinons in this social half-hour 
who would not do so in the formal meeting. 

I am inclined to think, too, that a query box 
would help to stir up interest. Certain parents 
or teachers may wish the association to discuss 
some question which they would not like to bring 
up in the open meeting, or with which they would 
not wish their names connected, and such questions 
can go into the query box. 

Again, many members will be too timid to speak, 
as I have suggested, and this plan would afford 
them an opportunity to give their: views to the 
association in return without speaking; or if a 
parent is inclined to complain of some feature of 
the school work, but for some reason does not wish 
to take the matter to the teacher or superintendent, 
he can in this way bring it before the association, 
have it discussed by the teachers, the superinten- 
dent, and others, and thus get a solution of his 
problem without making it personal. 

Having your machinery thus well adjusted, and 
having learned how to run it, you should set it at 
work on the thing or the things you most need 
locally and are most likely to accomplish, for ac- 
complishing something will encourage and strengthen 
you and will make you seem of some worth to the 
community. ‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 


(To be continued.) 





Defective Eyes. 
A SENSIBLE CANADIAN OPINION. 


The problem of defective vision is troubling the 
educational authorities on the Canadian side of the 
border as much as it is our own. The Ottawa Free 
Press has this to say: 


“It is possible the percentage of the school chil- 
dren of Ontario having defective eyesight is quite 
as large as in New York. If this be so it is the gross- 
est form of neglect to permit them to suffer from a 
defect which is remediable and prevents them from 
utilizing as they might the educational system that 
has been established at great expense. Unfortu- 
nately the public do not know all they should know 
about eye strain and its effects. They do not real- 
ize that the difficulty or imperfection of vision is a 
much more serious handicap in infancy and youth 
than old age. They do not stop to think that much 
of the wearying of attention that passes for stupidity 
or viciousness, also headaches, indigestion, and 
other ills among school children is due to defective 
-- geen which a pair of glasses may speedily rem- 
edy. 





Now is a good time to begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the medicine that 
cleanses the blood and clears the complexion. 
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The Educational Outlook. | 


As a memorial to the late Dr. William 
ainey Harper a series of Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies will be prepared 
by a number of prominent scholars in 
this country and Canada. It was in 
this field that Dr. Harper principally 
distinguished himself. 


So many cases of teachers breaking 
contracts with school boards have been 
repcrted to the educational authorities 
of Michigan that measures will be taken 
to prevent it in the future. A law has 
peer drafted which forbids the payment 
of school money to teachers who have 
violated their contracts, and making all 
contracts but the first void. 


The inperenines of the office methods 
of the school headquarters of the city of 
Washington has lead to the resignation 
of tne secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, W. W. Connor. Sensational rumors 
have been heard from time to time of 
missing and mutilated documents, etc. 
Dr. Chancellor’s desk was said to have 
been broken into and stenographic notes 
of the investigating committee removed. 


The schools of Orange, N. J., are to 
aid in the city’s centennial celebration. 
On June 13 special exercises will be held 
in the schools, and June 14 will be a 
holiday for the pupils. 

The history section of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association met recently 
in Indianapolis. Mr. F. S. Bogardus’ 
paper, ‘The Influence of Immigration 
on the Teaching of History and Civics,” 
was of more than usual interest. The 
round table on United States history 
was also helpful. State Superintendent 
Cotton, Miss Blanche Brown, Miss Flora 
Swan, Miss Edna Long, and N. C. Heir- 
onimus took part. In the evening a 
joint meeting was held with the Indiana 
Historical Society. 


Manchester, Conn., has secured Miss 
Etheyl Madden, of Kincardine, Canada, 
to superintend the baths recently in- 
stalléd in the ninth district school. Miss 
Madden will immediately start a canvass 
of the pupils to discover adenoid growths 
and other physical defects. 


lhe Union school district comprising 
the Central and Lincoln schools of Sterl- 
ing, Ill, will have the same teachers next 
year. The entire corps of twenty-four 
have been re-elected. This will be .o 
H. L. Chaplin’s fourteenth year in this 
position. 


Mr. Heywood Coffield of Upper Alton, 
will sueceed Supt. Thomas M. Birney as 
head of the schools of Edwardsville, in the 
same State. 


Supt. R. J. Cunningham has been re- 
elected at Bozeman, Mont. His success- 
ful work is appreciated. 


The twenty thousand school children 
of Allegheny, Pa., are to strive to design 
a flag forthe city. The authorities of the 
Jamestown Exposition wrote to Mayor 
Kirschler for a flag of the city. The 
Mayor decided to have the school children 
prepare designs, one of which will be 
chosen as the city’s emblem. He has 
offered a prize of $50 for the best. 


In accordance with the suggestion of 


State Superintendent Jones, many Ohio 
schools held special exercises on May 13, 
in commemoration of the founding of 
Jamestown, 


David B. Corson, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Eli Pickwick, Jr., 
head of the manual training department, 
Miss Eva E. Struble, art supervisor, and 
Charles W. Slocum, supervisor of writing, 
have given great care to the preparation 
of the Exhibit to be sent to Jamestown 
by the Newark schools. There are some 
fine examples of basketry, drawing, 


sketching in charcoal, painting, paper- 
folding and cutting, woodwork, and 
some bent-iron work. 


Springfield, Mass., has taken a radical 
step in regard to the teaching of writing. 
The supervisorship in this subject is to 
be abolished. No criticism is made of 
the methods of Miss Hill, who has held 
the position for twenty-five years, but 
the Board of Education believes that 
the writing can best be taught in con- 
nection with the children’s other work, 
and is anxious to make the experiment. 


The Chicago summer schools have 
been helped since 1899 by gifts from a 
contributor unknown to all save Mrs. 
A. W. Bryant, president of the Vacation 
School Board, and Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
the secretary. The latter, when asked 
to tell the donor’s name, or at least 
whether the gift came from a man or 
a woman, would only say, ‘‘Anonymous 
gifts have no gender.” The gifts have 
varied from $700 to $2,800. 

The city appropriates $10,000 a year 
for the purpose, and women’s clubs con- 
tribute about $7,000 more. Last year 
there were eleven schools. Superinten- 
dent Bogan, of vacation schools, hopes 
that this year there will be one or two 
more. 


The schools of Newark, N. J., have 
been enjoying an unusually fine series 
of lectures. The lectures are given in 
the afternoons, and tho not compulsory 
for either pupils or teachers, have been 
remarkably well attended. Assistant 
Superintendent Corson has arranged the 
lectures, and managed them most suc- 
cessfully. 


After a thoro inspection of the Lincoln 
Institute at Jefferson City, Mo., the 
Board of Regents expressed their satis- 
faction in the present —_—— by 
unanimously re-electing Pres. B. T. Allen 
for another term of two years. 


The American Institute. 

A preliminary announcement of the 
seventy-seventh annual convention of 
the American Institute of Instruction 
has been issued by the secretary, William 
C. Crawford, of Cambridge Street, All- 
ston, Boston, Mass. The convention 
meets at Montreal July 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The folder gives information with re- 
gard to railroad and hotel rates, side- 
trips from Montreal to places of interest, 
and other useful information. 

One of the most successful features of 
the New Haven convention was that of 
joint meetings of other organizations 
with the American Institute. 

The Home and School Department for 
the past two years has been conducted 
under the auspices of the New England 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. A 
similar program will be given this year 
and will doubtless attract a large number 
of representative club women to Mon- 
treal. Clubs are invited to appoint dele- 
gates and to confer with the secretary of 
the Institute on matters of detail. 


New Text-Book Bill. 


The new bill reported to the Texas 
Legislature provides that the Governor 
and the Superintendent of Education 
shall select a text-book board of five 
teachers, and the Governor and Superin- 
tendent of Education are to serve with 
the five teachers. In the event the Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent cannot agree, 


the president of the State university is . 


to be called in as an arbitrator. 

It provides further for a series of sup- 
plementary readers. Cities of ten thou- 
sand and over will have the right to 
select their own books, with the approval 
of the text-book board, providing they 
can get them as cheap as the State books 
are sold, 


_ There is no reference to Texas authors 
in the bill, but it is understood an amend- 
ment giving them preference will be 
offered hereafter. The book contractors 
are left free under the bill to select their 
own depositories and their own agents. 


A Word for Dr. Foos. 


In speaking of the commission which 
the Pennsylvania Legislature has pate 
powered the Governor to appoint for the 
purpose of codifyng the wheel laws and 
offering suggestions for their improve- 
ment the Reading Telegram urges the 

ualifications of Dr. Foos for a place on 
the commission. ¢ 
_ “Dr. Charles S. Foos’ admirable hand- 
ling of the Reading schools has showed 
that he is a constructive educator of the 
first rank. We should like to see him in- 
cluded in the Governor’s appointments.” 
Occasionally the prophet does find ap- 
preciation at home. 


The Kindergarten Exhibit. 


The exhibit of work from kindergar- 
tens all over this country and from for- 
eign lands, now on exhibition at the 
New. York Museum of Natural History 
is well worth a visit. The exhibit was 
planned in connection with the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Convention which 
recently met in the city. 

The work, in almost every case, is 
good, and offers interesting comparisons 
between the methods favored in different 
localities. To some extent the products 
and resources of various sections of the 
country were mirrored in the exhibits. 
For instance, the material which came 
from Charleston made very effective use 
uf cotton, rice, and melon seeds. Los 
Angeles also reflected the natural pro- 
ducts of that part of the country. 

The Boston exhibit was interesting 
both for the good work shown and for 
the opportunity it afforded of studying 
progress in methods by placing some 
work done a number of years ago by the 
side of that of to-day. 

The Philippines sent some very credit- 
able work, as did also the Indian schools, 
with some photographs of the children at 
work. Photographs from the Hampton 
Normal showed the little colored chil- 
dren at work and play. Grand Rapids, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta were among 
those whose work was especially good. 
The New York and Brooklyn schools 
were fully and creditably represented. 
Philadelphia, too, had good work to show. 

In addition to the work of the children 
there were some fine examples of normal 
students’ practice work. 

Germany, England, and Norway con- 
tributed most interesting collections. 
The one from Germany was in a large 
measure historical and furnished some 
most interesting matter for tracing the 
— of the kindergarten. The Bed- 
ord and Manchester schools supplied 
some of the best English material, the 
elementary brush work in some cases 
being particularly good. 

From Norway came some of the most 
remarkable work shown. Remarkable 
especially for the exactness and neatness 
of its finish. In fact, it was so perfect 
as to make one wonder if too exacting 
use of the young eyes and small fingers 
had not been demanded. 

The exhibits as a whole were well 

arranged and offered a splendid amount 
of material for study. 
George C. Rexford died at the home of 
his sister, Mrs. Annie Barrett, in Jersey 
City, of debility incident to old age. He 
was born in Boston, Mass., in 1820. For 
thirty-five years he was supervisor of 
music in the public schools of New York. 
He retired several years ago. He leaves 
one son, whose home is in Boston, 
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Salary Increases and Pensions. 


It is expected that the committee ap- 
pointed by the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion, to consider a change in teachers’ 
salaries, will favor a substantial advance, 


The critic teachers of Providence, R. I., 
are to have their salaries raised to the 
same amount received by the critic 
teachers of the State. The maximum 
will hereafter be $1,125 in the primary 
and $1,150 in the grammar grades. 
Heretofore the primary critic teachers 
have been receiving $750, with $100 ad- 
vance after two years, and $50 advance 
for principals. There are thirteen teach- 
ers who will profit by the new schedule. 


Teachers in Camden, N. J., 
ceive a substantial raise. All grades 
will benefit. In some cases the increase 
will amount to twenty-five per cent. 


are to re- 


Teachers in the city schools of Spokane, 
Wash., have been granted an increase of 
twenty per cent. in salaries, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1908. Supt. J. A. Tormey was 
re-elected for three years and his salary 
increased to $4,000 a year. Governor 
Mead has also appointed Mr. Tormey a 
member of the State Board of Education 
for a period of two years, other members 
of the body being J. W. Sheppard, Walla 
Walla; Thomas Stiger, Everett, and P. A. 
Williams, Aberdeen. 


St. Louis teachers have still as con- 
solation the thought that Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. Twice a 
Missouri Governor has vetoed a bill 
looking toward the pensioning of aged 
teachers, and without statutory action 
the Board of Education is unable to de- 
vote any public money to this purpose. 
The teachers are not, however, resource- 
less. Thru their Benevolent Annuity 
Association they have raised a consider- 
able fund. Their latest effort to add to 
the fund is by means of a May festival, 
participated in by all the schools of the 
city. 


Help for Teachers. 


Last year the New York teachers sent 
something over $11,000 to relieve the 
San Francisco teachers who had lost, in 
many cases, everything they had by the 
earthquake and fire. It was indeed a 
Godsend to many. A. E. Kellogg, chair- 
man of the information committee, gives 
an interesting report of the work from 
which we quote: 

‘‘More than a fourth of the teaching 
force suffered loss by the fire—the loss 
almost without exception being complete. 
At first nearly two hundred were placed 
on the unassigned list. The figures, how- 
ever, convey no conception of the after- 
math—the struggle of those not classed 
at first as cases of urgent need. There 
was a brave acceptance of new and hard 
conditions, and all the painful economies 
in replacing the necessaries of a home. 
Then often sickness placed its final bur- 
den, and the aid at first declined or un- 
tendered did a loving service. Thruout 
it all lies many a story of unconscious 
heroism. 

‘‘We cite a few of numerous instances 
to show the sharpness of the need that 
was met by this timely bounty from 
those who, like themselves, are doubtless 
the bread winners, and stay of many 
homes. 

‘‘A teacher and a younger sister have 
made a home for the widowed mother and 
a disabled brother; the fire destroys all 
their possessions; with no insurance to 
look to; the sister’s position gone; the 
mother’s strength leaves her and she lies 
paralyzed amid new surroundings. The 
check from the New York fund brings 
happy tears; and the strain relieved, 
courage returns. 

““One teacher—young, alone, and de- 
pendent upon her own exertions—has all 
of her personal effects burned; she seeks 
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a new home among strangers, then dis- 
covers that a fall at the time of the earth- 
quake has injured her spine. Hospital 
treatment seems a necessity; but she is 
on the unassigned list and dares not take 
it. A check upon the New York fund 
pays her hospital expenses, and now she 
is again teaching, her reappointment 
following close upon her recovery. 

‘“‘Another declined offered assistance 
because, tho she had lost all, she had her 
salary, and preferred that help be given 
to others who needed it more, not know- 
ing then that months in the hospital 
without her salary was to be the result 
of the shock. She gratefully accepted 
the check upon New York fund with 
the words, ‘I need it now.’”’ 


Numbers Do Count. 


A parents’ meeting was recently held 
at the combined primary school at 
Twenty-first and Moore Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

The school has about a thousand pupils. 
Six hundred parents accepted the invita- 
tion to the meeting, and showed by their 
presence their interest in the school. 


All Sorts and Conditions. 

Miss Viola West Daltry, principal of 
Philadelphia’s so-called ‘‘School of All 
Nations,’’ spoke the other day of the 
work done with the little foreigners 
under her charge. 

‘‘We have tabulated the nationalities,” 
said Miss Daltry, ‘‘and with us the Italian 
children are by far the most numerous, 
totaling 360, followed by 216 Americans, 
95 Jewish, 27 Syrian, and 22 colored. 
We have cards for each of our pupils, 
setting forth the description, age, and 
nationality. We read to them, but only 
from works of recognized—which gen- 
erally means classical—literature, and 
chiefly by this process do we teach them 
English. 

‘‘Our chief troubles are with the par- 
ents, who come here occasionally and 
storm and fume in their native tongues, 
usually because of some misunderstand- 
ing. To these we speak, after a fashion, 
in their own languages. They generally 
go away satisfied and thanking us.” 


Defectives in Special Classes. 

The address by Walter E. Fernald, 
M. D., before the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, at its meeting last 
November, has been published in pamph- 
let form. Dr. Fernald’s subject, ‘‘The 
Importance of the Early Discovery and 
Treatment of Defectives in Special 
School Classes’’ is of vital interest to all 
those who would see our schools a bene- 
fit to all classes. 

‘“‘It should be borne in mind,” says Dr. 
Fernald, ‘‘that the earlier these children 
are placed under proper training the more 
can be accomplished by and jor them. 
If allowed to remain in the grade schools 
until they reach their teens, but little 
can be done for them in the way of school 
instruction. 

‘*These special classes can be quickly 
and easily organized and increased in 
number, making a very flexible system 
of providing and extending opportuni- 
ties for training defectives. They do 
not involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money for construction of build- 
ings. The actual expense of such teach- 
ing is directly assessed upon the com- 
munity receiving the benefit. ... 

‘*Will it not pay a city to develop and 
educate these children so far as possible 
to a standard of useful, self-supporting, 
self-controling, citizenship, rather than 
later on to support them and their nu- 
merous progeny in almshouses and pris- 
ons?”’ 

Dr. Fernald in a general way also dis- 
cusses the most useful methods in train- 
ing these unfortunate children. Every 
teacher should read it. It will help them 
to understand their pupils more fully. 


Fences to Go. 


‘‘There should not be a single fence — 
The 
school yards should be public square; f 
A fence F 


around a_ public school yard. 


and parks and playgrounds. 
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is an unnecessary affair at any rate,” — 
This statement was made before a com. > 


mittee of the Philadelphia Board of Edu. f 


cation, by Edwin Wolf, the other day, 
The Board is of much the same opinion 


and will probably do away with them > 


wherever possible. 


Brumbaugh’s Greater Powers. 


Members of the by-laws and rules com. 
mittee of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation made a decisive move at a recent 
meeting towards giving Supt. Martin G. F 
Brumbaugh some control over the higher F 


schools of the city. 


Dr. Brumbaugh gained the right to 
report to the Board any case of miscon- 


duct, insubordination, neglect of duty, 


or general inefficiency on the part of in- 
structors in the higher schools. 
gains, in a sense, the same power of 
responsibility over the faculties of these 
institutions which he has always held 
over the elementary schools. He further 


gained the right to make formal reports | 


to the committees and to the Board upon 
the operation of the higher schools. 
This change in the rules is r 


intendent was merely given the option 
of offering suggestions, a privilege which 
he did not use. 
right to recommend the retirement of 
teachers in the higher branches mentall 
or physically unable to keep up with 
their work. 


Tuberculosis Congress. 

During the hottest part of the presi- 
dential campaign in 1908, Washington 
will be the sceneof one of the most im- 
portant scientific congresses ever held 
in America, when a large number of 
distinguished men from all parts of the 
world, physicians, hygienists, sociolo- 
gists, and humanitarians, will assemble 
to discuss the problem of tuberculosis. 
This great gathering will be organized 
under the name of the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, and will hold 
its sessions from about September 20th 
to October 10th. It will number several 
thousand members and delegates, and 
the visitor to Washington on account of 
the Congress, it is predicted, will number 
thousands more. 

Organization and systematic effort to 
apply the means of remedy and preven- 
tion which science is every day making 
more practical and effective, will cer- 
tainly do much to check this terrible 
curse. It may, let us hope, finally stamp 
it out. Every effort in this p ete 
is worthy of the most energetic and in- 
telligent support of everybody. 


New President of Lake Forest. 


Dr. John Scholte Nollen, head of the 
German department at Indiana State 
University, has been called to the presi- 
dency of the Lake Forest University, to 
succeed Dr. Richard Harlan, who resigned 
last fall. Dr. Nollen was born at Pella, 
Iowa, January 15, 1869, and received the 
degree of bachelor of arts at the State 
University of Iowa in 1888. He spent 
several years in the universities of Ger- 
many, taking the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1893 at Leipsig. He was 
professor of modern languages at Iowa 
College from 1893 until 1903, when he 
was asked to take charge of the German 
department in the Indiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Nollen is a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternity, also of the Goethe 
Gesellschaft, the Deutsche Bibliographsche 
Gesellschaft, Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and the American Bibli- 
ographical Society. 
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In and About New York 


A most successful meeting of fathers 
and mothers of the children attending 
the kindergarten at Public School No. 3, 
Brooklyn, was recently hejd at the school. 
Prin. La Salle H. White, welcomed them, 
and after an informal social time there 
were a few brief talks on subjects of 
interest to teachers and parents. Brook- 
lyn has done much to bring the homes 
and schools closer together, and the 
teachers who have accomplished so 
—_ in this way are deserving of much 
credit. 


Prin. Frank A. Young, of Public School 
No. 25, Bronx, observed Lexington Day, 
April 19, by asking the parents of his 
pupils to the school. The exercises, 
mainly patriotic in character, were well 
rendered and reflected credit on the 
pupils and on the teachers who trained 
them. 

That the parents of the district take 
a keen and helpful interest in the affairs 
of the school was evidenced by the ex- 
pressions of appreciation so general at 
the meeting. 


One of the best things ever done in 
the New York schools was the introduc- 
tion of systematic athletics. The Roose- 
velt Athletic League has done much for 
the schools of the eighth and twelfth 
districts. Three out of four times the 
city championship has been won by 
schools belonging to the League. 

On May 11 the annual meet was held 
in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
[he events were unusually well contested 
and the rivalry friendly but intense. 

A new feature had been arranged for 
the games this year by Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt, district superintendent in charge 
of the Eighth and Twelfth Districts, 
and president of the Roosevelt Athletic 
League. There was a singing contest 
between the schools of these two dis- 
triets for two handsome prizes donated 
by W. Kirkpatrick Brice. 


On May 10 the orchestra and glee club 
of the Stuyvesant High School gave their 
spring concert. It was a most creditable 
and, even more important, a most en- 
joyable affair. Every such evening 
makes the time when the school is to be 
the social center of the community more 
certain. 


Last week District Supt. Joseph S. 
Taylor visited the Mount Hope School, 
Bronx, and asked Principal Beardsley to 
have the school go thru the fire drill that 
he might see how the children would act 
in case of real danger. At that moment 
Mr. Beardsley was notified that the 
building was, indeed, on fire. He gave 
the regular signals. In two minutes the 
rooms, already filled with smoke, were 
vacated by every child. 


At its recent meeting the New York 
Board of Education appointzd the fol- 
lowing additional principals for the sum- 
mer schools: Giles J. Swan, Gould J. 
Jennings, Francis C. Cassidy, James H. 
N. Waring. Mary K. Hawzhurst, Mary 
T. S. Carey, Mabel Sondheim, Margaret 





We extract the following from the 
Medical Reprints: The value of anti- 
kamnia tablets consists in their rapid 
Two tablets 
almost instantly relieve headaches or 
euralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should at all times be near at hand. 
Twenty-five cents will get a dozen from 
your druggist. 


effect in alleviating pain. 


J. Ryan, Sara A. Baker, Josephine A. 
Cypiot. 


Principals and teachers in the evening 
recreation centers have prepared a salary 
schedule which would take into considera- 
tion length of service. Those interested 
claim that the change would only in- 
volve an additional expenditure of about 
$9,000 on the part of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Princi- Teach- Librar- Pian- Asst. 
pals. ers. ians. ists. Trs. 
lst year $800 $500 $500 $400 $300 
2d year 900 550 550 450 325 
3d year 1,000 600 600 500 350 
4th year 1,100 650 650 550 375 
5th year 1,200 700 700 600 400 


A most interesting concert was held 
on May 4 at Public School No. 63. It 
was the work of the girls who have been 
attending the recreation centers during 
the winter.. There were about sixty or 
seventy girls of about seventeen years 
of age. They sang well, and with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

The selections were from ‘‘Elijah”’ 
and ‘‘ Athalie,’ Mendelssohn; from 
“Song of Victory,’’ Hiller; ‘‘Messe Sole- 
nelle,’ Gounod, Sullivan, Raff, as well 
as a few light glees. 


Hearing on Salaries. 


Mayor McClellan held a hearing on the 
White bill on May 6. Miss Grace Strac- 
han, and Mrs. N. Curtis Lenihan, the 
latter president of the Interborough 
Association, were the chief speakers in 
support of the bill, and Commissioner 
Abraham Stern stated the position of 
the Board of Education and expressed 
its opposition to the measure. 

He protested against the teachers going 
to Albany to get what they had been 
denied in the city. It was practically a 
strike. Any employer would protest 
against his employes appealing to the 
Legislature for laws limiting his powers. 
He said that if equalization should be 
applied to all teachers it would cost the 
city $9,100,000 more for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

In conclusion, he read a letter from 
City Superintendent Maxwell, stating 
that it would be impossible to transfer 
all of the men in the grades below the 
seventh year to grades above the seventh 
year, before January 1. If it was done it 
would either shut out women from pro- 
motion or would necessitate the demotion 
of women. Furthermore, he believed 
that men were desirable in many cases 
for boys’ classes below the seventh year. 

Miss Strachan made the principal 
7 for the women. She declared 
that the bill increased the powers of the 
Board of Education, gave a larger meas- 
ure of home rule, and its cost was to be 
determined by the city. She declared 
the Board of Education had full power 
under the bill to rearrange schedules 
below the seventh year so as to provide 
sufficient funds, after equalization, to 
grant fair and equitable increases for 
primary teachers, those below the sev- 
enth year. 

Mayor McClellan made no statement 
of his decision, but was evidently much 
impressed by Miss Strachan’s speech. 

“‘She made a most impressive and able 
argument. I was certainly impressed 
with the way she presented her case, with- 
out notes and scoring every possible 
point without hesitation. I think she 
would make as good a lawyer as a dis- 
trict superintendent. It was impossible 
to corner her.”’ 


Vetoed. 


Mayor McClellan’s decision to veto 
the White bill was announced on May 10. 
In making public his decision he pre- 
sented the reasons for this action, from 
which we quote. 

“Taking up the mandatory features 
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City. 


of the bill, it is conceded by even the pro- 
ponents of the measure that it is manda- 
tory in many rspects. It is no answer 
to these objections to urge that because 
the existing law is manaatory, the pro- 
posed amendments must necessarily be 
of the same nature. While it is true that 
the present law is objectionable in many 
respects, this is no reason why the city 
should continue to accept mandatory 
legislation of this sort in the future. 

‘‘Neither do I recognize the force of 
the argument that this new law will con- 
fer greater opportunities for home rule, 
in that it abolishes the minimum require- 
ments in respect to the annual increments 
now imposed by law; for, altho it 
abolishes the minimum requirements, it 
also provides for an annual equal incre- 
ment in each schedule, and thus leaves 
the matter in more or less confusion. 
This provision can hardly be considered 
an improvement on the old law.”’ 

The Mayor then mentions the large 
additional burden which would be placed 
on the taxpayers. 

““My second objection to the bill is 
founded upon the fact that the Board of 
Education has already ample power under 
the existing law to raise salaries and to 
fix its schedules according to the best 
interests of the service. In fact, it has 
the power to perform the very acts which 
this bill seeks to force upon it. 

‘My third objection appears to me to 
be conclusive. The bill purports to put 
all women teachers on an equal basis 
with the men in regard to salaries. In 
reality it appears to me to do nothing of 
the kind. It is class legislation pure and 
simple, favoring women in certain grades 
and not in others.” 

The women will now carry the fight 
back to Albany and seek to pass the bill 
over the Mayor’s veto. Even if success- 
ful in this Governor Hughes’ signature 
will have to be secured, and this will be 
very doubtful. 


When Old Friends Meet. 


Those who watch the New York schools 
have been struck by the growing school 
spirit among the pupils and alumni. A 
school with this esprit de corps is a school 
with ideals, a school whose pupils stand 
for something. One of the signs of this 
increasing feeling of fellowship is shown 
in the alumni meetings and dinners fre- 
quently held. 

The other day the graduates of Pub- 
lic School No. 19 met in the assembly 
hall at the school for a reunion. In ad- 
dition to general sociability which every- 
body seemed to enjoy, there was an ex- 
cellent musical and literary program. 

The Association voted to present a 
prize this June to the boy graduate who 
shall have done the best work in school 
during the last two years. It is also 
voted to award a prize to the boy from 
No. 19 who won the greatest number of 
prizes in the athletic games on the even- 
ing of May 11. The next meeting is to 
be held Friday, September 20. 


s s J 
Spring Medicine 
In thousands and thousands of 

homes three doses a day of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are now being taken by 
every member of the family. 

Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proved itself the Best Spring Medicine, 
by its wonderful effects in cleansing the 
system, overcoming that tired feeling, 
creating appetite, giving strength. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1, 
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Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
ee $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ure. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year 
$1.00 per year. 


Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


* Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical Training in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College, Courses are open only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed. 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 


physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym. | 
nastics (B, S, G,) ; graduate courses, degree of bag 


ter of Science in Gyinnastics (M, S.G.). 
begins Sept, 19. 
address 
NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U., 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


College year 
For illustrated catalog for 1907 1908, 





YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Third Session, July 8 to Aug. 16, 1907 


Courses in Biotocy, CHEmistrRy, Com- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, Drawina, Epuca- 
TION (History, Theory, and Methods), 
EnGuisu (Literature and Rhetoric), 
FreNcH, GEOLOGY, GERMAN, GREEK, 
History (American and European), 
Latin, Matuematics, PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION, Puysics, PsycHotogy, ScnHoou 
ADMINISTRATION. 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar 

l6mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts, additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. 
SIGHTSEEING IN EACH CITY, 
AND MUCH ADVICE AND INFOR- 
MATION. 

HERBgRT B. Turner & Co. 684 Atlantic Av, Boston 








Celebrating with a Purpose. 


The children of the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., schools celebrated Arbor Day in 
splendid fashion. They formed the 
Junior Civic League. Superintendent 
Smith went from school to school, speak- 
ing at each of what a beautiful place the 
city would be if each one would do even 
a very little. By the end of the day the 
League had been founded with nearly 
one thousand charter members. 

Following is the card which the pupils 
signed: 

JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE 


—of the — 
POUGHKEEPSIE PUBLIC- SCHOOLS 

I desire to become a member uf the 
Junior Civic League of the Poughkeepsie 
Public Schools. 

I promise to do what I can to make 
our city more beautiful. 

(Signed ) 
May 3, 1907. 

Each school will have a branch league 
which will be conducted by the officers 
chosen from the school, with the teachers 
acting as an executive committee. 

Superintendent Smith said that he had 
already secured two thousand packages 
of seeds from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, which would be 
used for beautifying the city through the 
Junior Civic League. 


ee | 





Working Their Passage. 

The Employment Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has helped many 
young men and women to gain the 
education for which they were so earn- 
estly striving. The positions are often 
anything but academic in character. 

Mr. Berlin, who is at the head of the 
Bureau, has helped some young men to 
become chauffeurs during certain hours of 
the day and has helped others to posi- 
tions as guards on the elevated trains. 
He has put some students to work as 
waiters and some as editorial writers. 


A Choice of Offices. 


The Philadelphia Record credits the 
Board of Education of that city with the 
intention of adopting a by-law which 
would prevent its members from holding 
any other public office during their 
terms as commissioners. The Record 
speculates upon the probable effect of 
such a law. 

Under the working of such a by-law 
Pres. Henry R. Edmunds, who is also a 
United States Commissioner, would prob- 
ably relinguish the commissionership in 
order to retain his position as one of the 
most industrious and influential members 
of the Board. John H. Converse would 
have to choose between the Board of City 
Trusts and the Board of Education. 
Unless the Board of Port Wardens shall 
be put out of existence by the present 
State Legislature Joel Cook and Murrell 
Dobbins would come under the prohibition 
of the proposed regulations. As Mr. 
Cook is a probable candidate for Congress, 
his activity as a Board member would 
cease in that event. Simon Gratz, the 
oldest member of the Board in point of 
service, would be bowled out by such a 
law, as he is a member of the Board of 
Revision of Taxes. Thomas Shallcross, 
a real estate assessor, would also have to 
give up a remunerative position or retire 
from the Board of Education. 








Mr. Charles J. Parker writes: ‘‘There 
will be no session of the North Carolina 
Summer School at Raleigh during the 
summer of 1907. We give way to the 
Jamestown Exposition, which empha- 
sizes the educational and _historical 
features. We believe that it would pay 
our teachers better to spend the same 
amount of money in visiting the Exposi- 
tion than in attending the summer school, 
and therefore we have decided to hold 


Great Lives for Young 
PIE Sees: 8 see 


for history and biography is the object of 
the splendid series we publish entitled: 


“Lire STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE” 


They are all translated from the Ger- 
man, because in that country a specialty 
is made of really desirable reading for 
the young. Theirsimplicity and accuracy 
makes them very useful for every school 
library in the grades, 








For parents who feel disposed to give their chil- 
dren hooks that provide a mild element of historical 
information, as well as first-class entertainment, 
these little books have proved a veritable find. 

The “life stories” retain the story for.n through- 
out, and embody in each chapter a stirring event in 
the life of the hero or the action of the time. The 
dramatis persone are actual characters and the 
facts in the main are historically correct. 

There are now sixteen volumes in the 
seri2s, as follows: 
Beethoven Frithjof Saga 
Mozart Gudrun 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
Joseph Haydn 
Barbarossa 
William of Orange 
Maria Theresa 
Frederick the Great 


The Nibelungs 

The Maid of Orleans 
The Lit 1: Dauphizc 
Herma: . dThusnelda 
William - 11 

The Swiss Heroes 





“They are written in simple, graphic style, hand- 
somely illustrated, and will be read with delight by 
the young people for whose benefit they have been 
prepared.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


They are handsomely bound in cloth, each 
with four illustrations, size 5 x 0% in. 
Price, each 60 cents net. Postage,7 cents 
From booksellers, or from the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAG 
The Summer 
Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June 15—July 25; 
Second Term, July 25— August 31 
enables students to begin regular 
work without waiting for the Au- 
tumn Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for teachers. 

Divinity School, Law School, 
School of Education, Rush Med- 
ical College (affiliated); Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts and Literature 
Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science; Senior and Junior Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

For information address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn, 


Two years’ urse for poopening, teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medica! Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 
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Kindergartners Meet. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
was a great success. This was to be 
expected from the efforts of the commit- 
tees in charge, and from the splendid list 
of speakers. The meetings were well 
attended, the audiences enthusiastic, 
and there was scarcely a hitch in carry- 
ing out the program. The talks by the 
kindergartners from all parts of the 
country were suggestive and helpful; 
for instance, the idea of Miss Giddings, 
that the way to bridge the gap now exist- 
ing between the kindergarten and pri- 
mary was to extend kindergarten meth- 
ods up thru the latter. 

The round tables were among the 
nost successful features of the program, 
and disclosed some capital ideas. 

Dean Russell, of Teachers College, in 
his address of welcome at the Wednesday 
morning meeting, urged the necessity of 
more thoro preparation. 

‘‘As a matter of fact,” said Dr. Rus- 
sell, ‘kindergartners do not rank as high 
as professionals as the trained nurses. 
The standard of work of the nurse has 
been raised within the last few years, 
while we turn out girls after a desultory 
training of a few months who proclaim 
themselves kindergartners. There should 
be a high standard set for the kinder- 
gartner, and when this is done, tho it 
may not be the work of this convention 
to do it, the salaries will be raised 
also.” 

The question of Mothers’ Clubs re- 
ceived a good share of attention. In 
speaking of them Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 
who has done so much in this line in 
Brooklyn said: 

‘“‘It is most natural for the kindergart- 
ner to go into the home, and her pass- 
port is never challenged. She interests 
the principal in the club, and then the 
mothers and the organization follows, 
usually with the kindergartner as presi- 
dent. Meetings are held regularly, at 
which topics relating to the child, the 
home, ete., are discussed by the kinder- 
gartner, the mothers, and at times by 
invited guests. Where there are dues, 
usually five or ten cents a meeting, the 
funds are devoted to club libraries, 
decorations for the kindergartens, etc.” 

The big public meeting at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening was ad- 
dressed by President Taylor, of Vassar, 
and Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, president 
of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Taylor’s subject was ‘‘The Ministry 
of Education to Life,” and Dr. Mabie 
spoke on ‘‘The Contribution of the Kin- 
dergarten to American Education.” 

During the year five societies have 
withdrawn and eleven new branches 
have been added. The membership now 
numbers 10,585. 

Miss Curtis, of Brooklyn, has been 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

The other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Miss Patty S. Hill, New 
York; second vice-president, Miss Alice 
O’Grady, Chicago; recording secretary, 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester; 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Anna H. Littell, of Dayton, Ohio; 
auditor, Miss Anna W. Williams, of 
Philadelphia. 

Invitations for next year’s meeting 
were received from New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati. 


The Lake Placid conference on home 
economics will meet this year, July 1 
to 6, at the Lake Placid Club. Special 
symposiums will consider: Essentials of 
co-operation; How to secure efficient | 
work in the household, and Psychic fac- | 
tors in household economics. ‘Complete | 
programs will be issued to members ; 
about June 1. . 





Dustiess Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


STANDARD 
FLOOR” 


floors clean, 


cal. 
dealers generally. 





is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
It saves its own cost many times over. 
or four applications a year give best results. 

Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 


Exhaustive 


Three 
Patented 


We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge ,to 
the floor of one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other 
public building, to demonstrate that all we claim forit is true. 
Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private liouses, 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 


thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 
Standard Oil 
Compan 
Petr 











Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N. E.A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 
1907. 

Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It's thepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

Fred Harvey meals, the 
best in the West. 


a 








You travel on a safe 


City *y e 
“ f | 
BESS 
road, a dustless road and 


long the 
a comfortable road. * e 
Special excursions on uistric 


fon rome [Santa Ke 
Round-trip tickets will Ty ail 

and to the 

Grand 


be on sale for this occasion 
at very low rates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder 
and ‘To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 





Address G, C. Dillard, 
Gen. Eastern Agt.,A.T. 
& S. F. Ry., 377 Broad- 4) 
way, New York City, 





Management 
and Methods 





By Thomas E. Sanders 


Plain, practical, pointed, and 


pedagogically sound. The 
author speaks from a wide 
experience. He hits the 
point on every topic. He 


discusses the problems of 
school management and me- 
thods of teaching trom the 
standpoint of the great mass 
of teachers—those teaching 
village 


rural and 


Jt is in reality what 


in the 
schools. 


one teacher declared it to 


be, ‘‘ the book that makes teach- 


. . a] ” 
ing easier for you. 


12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Publishers :: New York City 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’ s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting nervous feet, and instant ly¢ 
takes the sting out of corns and¢ 
bunions. Its the greatest; 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot= Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feel e asy. It is! 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, ¢ 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, 4 
aching feet. We have over 30, oui ¢ 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, : 
aty 2c. De not accept any substi-¢ 
“-*" tute. Sent by mail for 25c.instamps. « 
TRIAL PACKAGE ;¢ 
Also Free sample of the { 
FOOT=EASE Sanitary CORN= { 
. Anewinvention, address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. ' 
MOTHER GRAWSSWEE TY 
POWDERS, the best medicine for ‘ 
Feverish, Sickly Children. i} 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 

4 


{ Mention this paper. ] 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING THREE LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 





First- Class P Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BRIDGEPORT Direct. 


For Freight Only. 
ZVERY WKEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 





From Pier 27, Fast River, 
foot Cubeien St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine | 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 








Birds of the U. S and 
$3.00. 


EST Nattall’s 
Canada Cloth, 
94 pages. — ° 
| R 110 colored illustrations. , 
272 biack and white illustrations, 
00K THEIDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, 82.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











A Sure 
reliet for ASthma, 
Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mai: 25 cen‘s. 


aS 
KIDDER’S _PASTILES. 
PATNI EASED EL STR 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





| yards. 


| Surprise,” 


The School of Pedagogy. 


The University School of Pedagogy of 
New York University, has issued a pre- 
liminary announcement of next year’s 

courses. The lectures are given from 
3:45 to 5:45 on school-days and from 
9:15 to 1:15 on Saturdays. 

Professor MacDougall will give courses 
in Descriptive Psychology (60 hours), 
Genetic Psychology (30 hours), Social 
Psychology (30 hours), Physical Nature 
of the Child (30 hours), History of Mod- 
ern Philosophy (30 hours), Sociology (30 
hours), Introduction to Primary Method | 
(30 hours). Professor Lough’s courses | 
will include Laboratory Psychology (60 
hours), Educational Psychology (60 
hours), Logie (30 hours), Research in 
Educational Problems (60 hours). Dr. 
Gulick will lecture upon Study of Play in 
Relation to Education (30 hours), Nature 
and Methods of Examinations—Physical 
and Mental (30 hours), Anatomy in Re- 
lation to Physical Education (30 hours), 
and conduct practice courses for teachers 
of Physical Training. 

Professor Gordy’s courses are to be 
Histcry of Medieval Philosophy (30 
hours), History cf Education (60 hours), 
Educational Classics—Greek and Roman 
(30 hours), Seminar in History of Edu- 
cation (30 hours), Philosophy of Educa- 
tion (30 hours). Professor Shaw will 
lecture upon Ethics (30 hours). The 
courses given by Dean Balliet will include 
Principles of Education (60 hours), School 
Administration and Supervision (30 
hours), General Method (30 hours), Spe- 
cial Method in Gecgraphy and History 
(30 hours), Special Method in Arithmetic 
and Reading (30 hours). Mr. Chubb 
will lecture on Special Method in English 
(30 hours). Professor Schultze will have 
for his subjects Methods of Teaching 
Algebra and Trigonometry in Secondary 
Schools (30 hours), Methods of Teaching 
Geometry (30 hours). Dr. Haney’s 
courses will include Methods of Teaching 
the Manual Arts (30 hours), Supervision 
of the Manual Arts (30 hours), Applied 
Design (60 hours). Mrs. Jessup’ Ss courses 
are to be Domestic Art (60 hours), and 
Advanced Course in Domestic Art (90 
hours). The fall term opens September 


28. 
Arbor Day. 

In most of the New York schools tree 
planting for Arbor Day was out of the 
question. Vines were, however, planted 
at a number of the schools, accompanied 
by appropriate exercises. At Public 
School No. 149 the members of the grad- 
uating classes planted ivy in the school 
Six hundred packages of seeds 
furnished by the United States Agricul- 
tural Department were distributed to 
the children. An operetta, ‘‘The Queen’s 
was rendered by the pupils, 
accompanied by the school orchestra. 





Rest and Health for Motker and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SykvUP has been used 
for OVFR FIFTY YEARS by ae sLLONS OF MOTH- 
KR for THEIR CHILDREN WMXILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT S8UCC ESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD,SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and ts the best remedy for 
DIARRHA. Sold by draggists = every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
sis > Avdtakenootherkind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 





aye "No.an nd Y 


¢ CoPvaiante 


Ur 


ellneerbe maryje: 
“pont refuse alk’ 


OVI ce 


to use SAPOLIO: itis a! 
} solid cake Pilea deh: Soap, 
. used for cleaning purnoses 





Skin Sore For Light Years. 


Spent Three Hundred Dollars on Doctors 
and Remedies But Got No Relief— 


Work Often impossible— 
Trouble Gone. 


Curep IN A WEEK By CUTICURA. 


“Up to a week or so ago I had tried 
many other remedies and several doc- 
tors, and spent about three hundred 
dollars, without any success, but this is 
to-day the seventh day that I have been 
using the Cuticura Remedies (costing 
$1.50), which have cured me completely, 
so that I could work again to-night. My 
trouble was as follows:—Upon the limbs 
and between the toes my skin was rough 
and sore, and also sore under the arms, 
and I had to stay at home several times 
because of this affection. I had been 
suffering for eight years and have now 
been cured by the Cuticura Remedies 
within a week. I shall recommend it to 
my friends. Fritz Hirschlaff, 24 Colum- 
bus Avenue, New York, N. Y., March 
29 and April 6, 1906.” 





Le g SHOTS 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Newt ge al 
d special . FILLING 

A SPECIALTY. ustrated catalog 

and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 





Little Talks on <D 


School Management 


By Randali N. Saunders 


This book covers the entire field of school 
management and discusses in an intelligent, 
helpful, and spirited manner al] of the prob- 
lems that teachers in both graded and un- 
graded schools meet and are forced to solve 
correctly to attain the highest professional 
success. It contains full description of 
novel and practical methods that have been 
employed to excellent advantage by the 
author; and, while it is of invaluable assist- 
ance to the young teacher, it is also full of 
valuable suggestions and inspiration for the 
teacher of experience. 

12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


— AND —— 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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School Hygiene. 


The First Annual Congress of the 
School Hygiene Association of America 
met at Washington on May 6 and 7. 
Among the speakers were: Professor 
Boas, of Columbia University, ‘‘Anthro- 
pometry in Relation to School Hygiene’”’; 
Hon. George Martin, of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, ‘‘Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools in Massachusetts’; 


John J. Cronin, of New York Board of | 


Health, ‘‘Medical Examination in New 
York City Schools”; C. Ward Crampton, 
Assistant Director of Physical Training, 
New York, ‘‘ Physiological Age, and Its 
Influence on School Progress’’; Robert H. 
Lovett, Harvard Medical School, ‘‘The 
Requirements of Proper School Furni- 
ture.’ A number of the members ex- 
pressed their intention of attending the 
International Congress of School Hygiene 
to be held in London, August 5 to 10. 


Parents’ Union in England. 


The Eleventh Annual Conference cf 
the Parents’ National Educational Union 
met in London May 6 to 9. 
Hon., the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
are presidents. On its program the ob- 
jects are thus stated: (a) To assist 

arents of all classes to understand the 

est principles and methods of educa- 
tion in all itsfaspects, and especiallyJin 
those which concern the formation of 
habits and character. (b) To create a 
better public opinion on the subject cf 
the training of children, and with this 
object in view, to collect and make known 
the best information and experience on 
the subject. (c) To afford parents op- 
portunities for co-operation and consulta- 


| tion, so that the wisdom and experience 


of each may be profitable to all. (d) To 
stimulate their enthusiasm, thru the 
sympathy of numbers acting together. 
(e) To secure greater unity and con- 
tinuity of education, by leactaehinians 
home and school training. 


Alleged Bribery. 


A case of attempted bribery of a mem- 
ber of Pittsburg’s Central Board of Edu- 
cation has come to light. The Board has 
been almost evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of making changes in the books used 
in the subdistrict schools. One or two 
votes would give the decision to one 
side or the other. A meeting was ar- 
ranged between an alleged agent of a 
book company and a supposed corrupti- 
ble member of the Central Board. At 
this meeting the member was offered a 
$1,500 certified check in payment for 
his vote, which was to have been de- 
livered May 14. He flatly refused the 
check and demanded cash. Immedi- 
ately after getting the money the mem- 
ber went to the leaders of his party, and 
marking the bills for identification, 
turned them in. The money is now re- 
posing in the hands of a responsible per- 
son, who will produce it when the charges 
have to be substantiated. 


Oratorical Contest. 


Competitors from five Cleveland high 
schools competed for the  oratorical 
prizes offered by the Cleveland Leader. 
The winner of ihe first prize of $50 was 
Miss Maude M. McClave. Her school- 
mates of the West High School greeted 
the judges’ announcement with a school 
yell which voiced their pride in the victor 
and in their school. Miss McClave’s sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Bible and the School.” 
The second prize, $25, went to Albert 
Koblitz for his oration ‘‘Some Forgotten 
Strokes for Freedom.’ The arrange- 
ments for the contest were in charge of 
i a Rannels of the East High 
chool, 





The Right |’ 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 (03 5 8 C07. Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


’ y 
Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year ’round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, Write or telegraph. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37s watash ave. chicago, i. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. 





Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 





CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, [DAHO 


B F. CLARK 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Senda for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 20 Michigan Ave. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


A N A a S. N Cc bd influence. = it Pe hears 
: “a. : ine, t# it i 
pag: t shes bj H a = ied to seemmaneee bh “nthe 
RE COMME DS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23% Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


FISHER! AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities for piecing, teachers in every part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ag 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. w.0O. PRATT, Manager 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak. ; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 2.120: ¥ster s,s, pat. 


ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Recommends teachers to schools in New Mexico and 
Arizona, A definite field fully covered by an agency 
which is in close touch with the schools of these 
territories. Teachers who wish to come to the Great 
Southwest should register at once with this agency. 





Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


Corner 34th Street 


353 Fifth Avenue | 
Tel. 3688 Madison Square | 








OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 





EACHERS WANTED, §° Public Schools $50-$135, Grades $50 $80, 


High Schools $60-3150. Colleges and City 
Supts. $100-$300, Music $40-$100, Art $40 $90, Expression $40-$100 [Agents 
Wanted at Institutes. Good Money. Write at once. THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


CO., 401 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

\ 824 N. Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, finely located in residence section 
and admirably adapted for a fitting school for boys. There ish widespread 

demand for such a school in Indianapolis, there being no preparatory institution for 

boys in the city. THOS. C. DAY & CO., Law Building, Indianapolis. 








E offer for sale the property formerly occupied by the Girls’ Classical School, 
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All Records Surpassed 


Last year the 


Remington Typewriter 
Employment Department 


filled more positions in every city in the country 
than in any former year in its history. The following 
are the tota's in some of the leading cities : 


New York . . 10,040 Dallas ... . 1,048 
Chicago . . . 6,030 Cleveland... 992 
St.Louis .. 2,633 Baltimore... 819 
Boston ... 2,198 Seattle cans oe 
Philadelphia . 2,129 St. Paul <<. oe 
San Francisco 1,795 Omaha i =o Se 
Pittsburg .. 1,630 Buffalo ee 
Kansas City. 1,605 Indianapolis . . 603 
Cincinnati . . 1,113. Los Angeles . . 592 
If you are looking for a position as stenographer or typist, then applr 
to the Employment Department at any Kemington Office. e- 


member that these Kemington Employment Departments fiil more 
positions than any similar medium or all others combined. 


The service is free to both employer and employee 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





































Malas 


raccum TOILET POW 


ae 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's cold and snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen’s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 
Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face ison the cover, 
it’s genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sample Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Vio- 
® let (Borated) Tal- 


the scent of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





to do and when and where and how. 


is readable. It also will set you to thinking. 





ATURE STUDY is always a success when the teacher has the right spirit. 
to be. Such a teacher’s enthusiasm will overccme all obstacles and inspire others. 


For the general reader the book is full of interest and suggestion. 
It will provoke discussion. 
agree with it in certain points, your own ideas, by that very disagreement, will be all the 
clearer,—and that is not the least of the purposes of the book. 


12mo. Cloth. — Projusely Illustrated. 





$1.00 net, by mail $1.10 


A. S. Barnes & Company, - New York City 









The Spirit of Nature Study 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Editor of the Department of Nature and Science in St. Nicholas 







It is bound 


Failures are only among teachers who depend on ‘‘I was taught to do it this way,”’ 
or upon certain books of method, upon schedules of assignment or upon obtaining certain material. 


_In Nature Study especially the spirit is all important; the letter is secondary. This book 
is designed to create and to increase this success-giving quality of Nature Study teaching. 
tells and inspires the teacher with the what to be, though it does not say a word about the what 


It 


And more than all it 
Though you may not 
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